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. CABSANDRA, 
FROM TIE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, 


Mirth in Priam’s courts abounded, 
Ere the stately city fell; 
Music in his halls resounded, 

Songs from golden harp-strings swell. 
Rest they now from mutual slaughter ; 
War no more his carnage spreads ; 
Royal Priam’s beauteous daughter 

Greece’s noblest hero weds. 


Crowds on crowds tumultuous follow, 
Crowned, with laurel, to the shrine 
Where the Thymbrian Apollo 
Sits in majesty divine. 
Loud the revelers’ voices mingle 
In the thronged and echoing streets; 
And amidst them, sole and single, 
One sad heart in anguish beats. 


Joyless, when each heart rejoices, 
Lonely doth Cassandra rove, 
Far away from human voices, 
In Apollo’s laurel-grove. 
To the forest’s deep recesses 
Fled she from all human sound ; 
Tore the fillet from her tresses, 
Dashed it madly to the ground. 


“‘ Every heart with bliss is laden, 

Pleasure every breast inspires ; 

Stands all decked the beauteous maiden ; 
Hope e’en Age’s bosom fires. 

Grief o’er me still bears dominion— 
No fond dreams my spirit cheer; 

I behold, on spreading pinion, 
Gory Ruin hovering near. 


“ Yes, I see the torches gleaming, 
But not borne in Hymen’s hand ; 
High toward heaven the splendor streaming— 
’T is not from the altar-brand. 
Festal board I see them spreading, 
Yet on my foreboding ear 
Bursts, e’en now, the war-god’s treading, 
Bringingyruin, flight, and fear. 
“« My complainings all unheeding, 
They my anguish still deride; 
And my heart, all torn and bleeding, 
Must within the desert hide. 
By the happy still avoided, 
By my kinsmen heeded net, 
In their festal mirth derided, + 
Pheebus ! how unblest my lot! 


“« Thy predictions to deliver, 
Wherefore place me at thy shrine ? 
Where all eyes are blinded ever, 
Wherefore hast thou opened mine ? 
Wherefore hast thou sight imparted— 
Sight of wo no skill can shun? 
Destined fate is ne’er averted ; 
Dreaded ills will hasten on. 


‘On impending scenes of terror , 
Ww ope the shuddering eyes ? 
Life is one long scene of error; 
Death alone can make us wise. 
Take, oh! take these dreadful visions— 
Take these bloody sights away ! 
All too much ’fs heaven’s omniscience 
For a feeble child of clay. 
“ Give me back my spirit’s blindness; 
Blissful ignorance restere ; 














Since I knew thy fatal kindness, 
Joy inspires my songs no more, 

While the future thou resealest, 
Present bliss no more is mine; 

Life’s rich fount of joy thou sealest; 
Let me, then, thy gifts resign. 


« Never, since I first attended, 
Priestess, at thy joyless shrine, 
With my fragrant tresses blended 
Doth the bridal garland shine. “%. » ot 
Grief was e’en my childhood’s master ; 
ver knew I Sorrow’s smart ; 
Of my friends, each sad disaster 
Struek on my too feeling heart. 
“ Those waiwhom in life I started 
Live and love with spirits glad; 
All around are joyous-hearted ; 
But my breast alone is sad. 
Spring, for me in vain returning, 
Earth in festal bloom arrays ; 
Life to him is nought but mourning 
Who its deeper scenes surveys. 


“ Happy is the beauteous maiden 
Who, in love’s Warm visions bless’d, 
Dreams her chief, with honors laden, 
“& |. Soon shall in her arms be presa’d. 
High with joy her heart is swelling, 
Triumph sits upon her brow ; 
Ye, in bright Olympus dwelling, 
Scercely doth she envy now. 
“ Him have I, too, seen before me, 
Whom alone my heart desires ; 
Seen that noble look implore me, 
Warmed by passion’s holy fires. 
Would that Fate no more might sever 
Me from my companion’s side! 
Nightly yet betweef us ever 
Doth a Stygian shadow glide. 
“ All her ghosts, from glooms nocturnal, 
Proserpine sends forth to-day ; 
Where I wander, shades infernal 
Meet my eye and throng my way. 
Even ‘mid childhood’s frolic measures 
They their haggard features show, 
Blasting all its harmless pleasures ; 
Joy, alas! I cannot know! 


‘“¢ Murderous steel I see before me— 

Murder’s eye-balls fiercely burn; 

Right and lefi they hover o’er me, 
Wheresoe’er my footsteps turn. 

Fixed my eyes, though ali unwilling; 
Seeing, knowing, firm I stand ; 

And I go, my fate fulfilling— 
Falling in a foreign land.” 


While the Priestess yet is speaking, 
From the distant temple-gate 

Hear ye not that dreadful shrieking ? 
Peleus’ son has met his fate! 

Discord's vengeful serpents waken}; 

Flee their shrines the heavenly powers; 
Thunder-clouds, slow gathering, blacken, 
Closing dark o’er Ilium’s towers! , 

Hamilton, N. Y. A. ©. Kenprick. 








Our Passtons.—We are all. like Adam in the epic poem: 
we look upon our first night as the“crack .of doom, and the 
first setting of our sun as the setting of the sun of our world, 
We bewail our friends as if there were no better futurity yon- 
der, and bewail ourselves as if there werégo better futurity || & 
here; for all our passions are bern Atheists and Infidels. 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE I. 

WHEN a young man, I paid much attention to the prevail 
ing theories of mental philosophy, frequently méeting a num- 
ber of friends for the purpose of discussing the opinions of 
various metaphysical authors, hoping to obtain seme practical 
views of human nature which would be serviceable in my in- 
tercourse with society and in the pursuit of my 
avocations. But all my study proved frtitless of beneficial 
results, and I ceased to pay attention to the metaphysicians. 
Hoping to obtain some more satisfactory notions of the men- 





tal functions from the physiologists, I attended the lectures 
of Dr. Barclay. All parts of the body were beautifully de- 
scribed, and their uses clearly explained, till he came to the 
brain; then was all dark and confused. He took that most 
| important organ, cut it up in slices like a ham, eonfessing his 
| ignorance of its functions and intimate structure. The physi- 
ologists satisfied me nO better than the metaphysicians, 

From the 49th N the Edinburgh Review I received my 
first information ing the doctrines of Phrenology. Led 
away by the boldness of that piece of criticism, I regarded its 
doctrines as absurd, and its founders as charlatans. For 
twelve months ensuing I paid no attention to the subject; in- 
deed, such was the unfavorable impression made on my mind 
by the Review, that when Dr. Spurzhefin came to Edinburgh, 
I neglected to attend his-first course of lectures, and should 
probably not have attended him at all, but for a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Ceming out of court one day, my friend Mr. ' 
Brownlee invited me to attend a dissection of a brain, to be 
performed in his house by Dr. Spurzheim. I availed myself 
of this opportunity of comparing the method of Gall and 
Spurzheim with that I had seen practised by Dr. Barclay. 
Dr. Spurzheim did not'slice it, but began at the s#edulla ob- 
longata, and gradually unfolded the brain by following its 

In ten minutes he demonstrated his anatomical 
views, completely refuted the reviewer's assertions. 

I immediately commenced to attend the lectures of Dr. 
Spurzheim ; and, independently of his physiological views, 
I found the explanation he gave of mental manifestations to 
be greatly superior to any with which I was acquainted. 
This was a great point gained, and I determined to pursue 
the study by an appeal to nature. Accordingly I purchased 








books, and sent to London ‘or a large quantity of casts. They 
| arrived in three large puncheons; and when taken out, they 
| covered nearly the whole of my sitting-room floor. But when 
| I saw them there, seemingly all alike, my heart sank within 
me, and I would gladly have stuck them into some hole to 
| get rid of them. However, my friends heard of my collec- 
| tion, and [ soon had a great many to visit me—some to ex- 
amine, and some to quiz. I took a couple of them up to ex- 
amine them, and soon found that heads apparently alike were 
in reality very dissimilar. This encouraged me. T pursued 
my examinations, both of the casts and of the heads of living 
persons, and gradually became firmly convinced of the truth 
of the néw science. The meetings at my room, to hear my 
explafiations, became more and more numerous, and in 1819 — 
| I was prevailed on to take a room and give public lectures. 
| Thus, without the slightest intention on my part, I became a 
lectarer on Phrenology three years after first attending to © 
the subject. 

Of this narrative I wish to make two applications: “1. T 
desire to show you that, in taking up the phrenological doc- 
trines, I was not led away by enthusiasm. 2. ye 
press on your minds that it is not by attending a cogrée 
lectures nt you all eas fully aequatatéa with Phtenolo- 








gy. I deem it impossible to make you bo acquair.ted ina 
hundred lectures. Icome here, not to wage war Upopy ur 
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opinions, but to invite your attention to an important subject ; 
not té convince you of the truth of all the details of Phrenol- 
ogy, bngte show you how to study and observe for yourselves 
I admire not the mental character of those who have too 
‘great facility of belief;-and Phrenology asks nothing but fair 
play and candid, scrutinizing inve3tigation. 

Phrenology means the philosophy of the human mind, as 
manifested through the medium of the brain. This philoso- 
phy,-as you know, has been opposed with great violence ; and 
the opposition has not yet ceased. In being so opposed, how- 
ever, it merely shares the fate of all new truths. “In every 
society,” says Professor Playfair, “ there are some who think 
themselves interested to maintain things in the ccndition 
wherein they have fuund them, * * * Even in matters purely 
intellectual, and in which the abstract truths of arithmetic 
and geometry seem alone concerned, the prejudices, the self- 
ishnegs, or the vanity of those who pursue them not unfre- 
quently combine to resist improvement, and often engage no 


incogsiderable degree of talent in drawing back instead of 
peo yok the machine of science. The introduction of 
me entirely new must often change the relative place of 
men-epgaged in‘scientific pursuits, and must oblige many, 
after * descending from the stations they formerly occupied, to 
take § @ lower position in the scale of intellectual improvement. 
The enmity,of such men, if they be not animated by a spirit 
of real candor and the love of truth, ia likely to be directed 
against methods by which their vanity is mortified and their 
importance lessened.” _ Dissertation, part II. p. 27. 

It is well known that Harvey was treated with great con- 
tumely, and lost much of his practice, on account of his mo- 
mentous discovery of the cisculation of the blood. Professor 
Playfair, speaking of Newton’s discovery of the composition 
of light, says: “Though the discover every thing to 
recommend it which can arise from what is great, new and 
singular; though it was not a theory or aystem of opinions, 
but the generalization of facts made known by experiments ; 
and thongh it was brought forward in a most simple and un- 
pretending form, a host of enemies appeared, each eager to 
obtain the unfortunate preéminence of being the first to attack 
conclusions which the unanimous voice of posterity was to 
confirm,” 

‘But the most striking instance, perhaps, of reckless and 
unprincipled opposition to newly discovered facts, was the 
opposition made to Galileo’s discovery of the satellites of Ju- 


piter. This discovery was made simply from Galileo’s hav- | 


ing invented a telescope, by which bodies invisible to the 
naked, eye were brought into view. One who violently op- 
posed him he invited to look through the telescope, 

for himself. “No,” said his adversary; “ should 

through the telescepe, I might perhaps see them; and then 
how could I maintain the view I now maintain?’”" This well 
illustrates the course pursued by the opponents of Phrenol 
ogy. The truths of our science are sufficiently ubvious; but 
many fiercely vituperate, yet refuse to look through the tel- 


e . 

"Fenpeily Phrenology was much opposed by the religious 
portion of the community. In this country I have not wit- 
nessed much of this. Wherever the religious man places 
himself in opposition to natural truth, it is deeply to be re- 
gretted. All truth is from the same eternal source, whether 
it be the truth of Philosophy or the truth of Revelation. It 
is impossible to destroy a fuct—it remains for ever; and in 
opposing it, religious men will always be ultimately found in 
the wrong position. That is, in God’s name they will be 
found to have epposed God's truth and to have set variarice 
between His word and works. 

I recollect that in my youth I was taught to repeat the 
catechism of Dr. Watts in which is this question— How do 
you know you have a soul?”—which is thus answered— 
“ Because there is something in me that’ thinks and feels, 
which the bedy cannot do.” We are not conscious of the 
operation of the brain ; but numerous facts with which we be- 
come acquainted by means of observation prove that without 
its,agency we can neither think nor feel—that it is in short the 
organ of mind, In support of this proposition I may remark 

1, Ifthe brain be not the organ of mind, its uses are un- 
known ; 

2. It is better protected and better supplied with blood 7 
than any other part of the body; 


” 





3. The nerves of the senses are all connected with the 
brain: it ia the recipient of al their transmissions ; 

4. The nerves of motion and thé nerves of sensation are 
‘all connected with the braia: it is indeed the fountain of im- 
pulse and the reservoir of sensation ; 

5. Certain substances, as opium or ardent spirits, disturb 
mental manifestations by operating on the brain ; 

6. Fainting is a temporary loss of consciousness, occa- 
sioned by recession of blood from the brain. 

\ But we have still more direct evidence. Richerand at- 
tended a woman whose brain had been laid bare. One day 
he pressed upon it a little more forcibly than usual, and the 
patient hecame silent and unconscious in the midst of a sen- 


turned. As no pain was felt, he repeated the experiment 


relates one ofa searman who had his skull fractured and brain 
compressed by a fall. 


a 
protruded, and still more so when she was awake and engaged 
in active thought or sprightly conversation. 

Every act of the will, every flight of the i imagination, every 
glow of affection, every effort of the understanding, is, in fact, 
manifested by means of the brain. And this proposition is 
acknowledged by the greatest anatomists. ‘ We cannot 
doubt,” says Dr. Cullen, “ that the operations of our intellect 
always depend upon certain motions taking place in the 
brain.” Dr. Gregory remarks that “ although memory, ima- 
gination and judgement appear to be so purely mental as to 
have no connection with the body, yet certain diseases which 
obstruct them prove that a certain state of the brain is neces- 
sary to their proper exercise, and that thé"brain is the pri- 


tence. Onremoving his hand, consciousness immediately re- || mary organ of the intérnal powers.” Blumenbach, Magen- 


die, Arnott, nay, even the Edinburgh Review, in the 94th 


several times, and always with the same result. Similar || number, as well as numerous other authorities, give like tes- 
cases are related by many other writers. Sir Astley Cooper || timony. 


It is worthy of observation, that the general notion of the 


For thirteen months he remained to-|| mind’s independence of the body is quite modern, the off- 


tally unconscious. On Sir Astley raising the skull, conscious- || spring in fact of philosophical theories sprung up chiefly since 
ness immediately returned. The last thing the man ral days of Locke. Shakspeare and the older writers fre- 


lected was the object of his attention at the time of his fall. 


mental manifestations, if, as Phrenologists say, the brain 


branous sacs, the pia mater and the dura mater. 
law of hydrostatics, that pressure made on one part of a fluid 


on one part of the brain, all are equally affected. 


ways the case, this is not more remarkable than what takes 


discover organic change. 


the body. 


true. It is important to distinguish between functional and 
organic derangement and simple weakness. 


rangement, completely incapacitating me from using my limb. 


able to move it in the usual manner, but not with the usual 
force; the structure would remain the same, but the size and 


energy will be greatly lessened. Thus, in disease of the 


ment of the disease, the»mind may act with its usual vigor. 


chooses novels or light reading ; during the fourth he prefers 
newspaper paragraphs, as requiring little continuous atten- 
tion; and afterwards he ceases to read altogether, and does 
litle more than answer simple questions; yet, because he an 


said to be unimpaired. No mistake can be greater. 


was agitated by dreams, the brain was agitated and protruded; 











consists of numerous organa? Let it be recollected that the || old school. 
brain is composed of a pulpy mass, having numerous blood || thick head, or said to be addle-pated—badly furnished in the 
vessels ramifying imits substance, and is enclosed in mem- || upper story: while a talented: person is said to be strong- 
It may be || headed, long-headed—to have plenty of brains ; a madman is 
likened to an India rubber bag filled with fluid. Now it is a || said to be wrong in the head—touched in the noddle. 


“ But,” say objectors, “ how is it that the brain does not 
manifest structural derangement after death, when the indi- |} state of the brain must greatly influence the mental manifests 
vidual has been afflicted with insanity?” This question was || ations, and that the perfection of those manifestations will 
more confidently asked some years ago than now, more accu- || depend on the perfection of the organ. How important, then 
rate investigations have shown that in the great majority of || does the study of the brain become ! 
cases such derangement is demonstrable ; and if it be not @ _ 


lungs, the brain merely suffers, like other parts, sympathcti- || siderations 
cally and from badly exaggerated blood. At the commence- 


During the second month the patient thinks but little on sub- 
jects requiring mental energy; during the third month he 


swers these questions correctly, his mental manifestations are 


ently speak of the brain as implying the mental functions ; 


But it may be asked how pressure on one part suspends all |] and to the present day the notions of the vulgar are more in 


accordance with nature than those of polite scholars of the 
Thus a stupid person is ealled a numbskull, a 


We find, then, that reason, fact, the testimony of the best 


affects all parts alike; consequently, when pressure is made || physiologists, and vulgar notions, all testify that the brain is 


the organ of mind. 
And what does this proposition imply ? Clearly that the 


I beg to state that in Edinburgh my Phrenological course 


place in other parts where there may be derangement or || 0ccupied fifty lectures of one hour each. Your time will not 
destruction of function without the anatomist being able to || permit this. 
Thus some poisons destroy life sixteen hours, however, I should be unable to do justice to 
without any structural alteration being visible in any part of || the subject, I must beg your attendance on two hours of each 


I therefore limit my lectures to sixteen. As in 


evening. But, inasmuch as two hours’ continuous attention 


Again, to show that the mind is independent of the body, it would be fatiguing, I shall always pause for five minutes at 
is said that the mind often fully manifests its faculties to the || the end of the first hour. 
last moment of life, even in lingering disease. This is not || Ting that time and disengage your attention from the subject. 


And I hope you will stand up du- 


In this way you will be greatly relieved, and be enabled to 


Suppose I cut |j bear the two hours’ exertion much better than would at first 
the muscles of my arm across, there would be organic de- || appear likely. 


I hope you will attend faithfully to the observations which 


Suppose I should bandage my arm tightly and keep it mo-|| form the introduction to my course. You will hereafter find 
tionless for six months, at the end of that time I should be || that they have a most important practical bearing on the sub- 


ject of Education. 
pWe next come to the question—Does the mind in every 


power would be greatly diminished. So when the brain is|| act employ the whole brain, or are separate faculties of the 
but secondarily affected, the mode of manifestation may re-|| mind connected with distinct portions of the brain as their 
main unchanged to the end of some fatal malady, but the || respective organs? Is the brain single or multiplex ? 


That it is multiplex may be proved by a number of con 

- Analogy would lead us to this conclusion.- Thus, 
in all ascertained instances, different functions are never per- 
formed by the same organ. We have, for instance, a distinct 
organ for each sense, and it appears to me clear that to feel 
puffed up with pride, and to feel great deference for others, 
are manifestations of functions as distinct as those of smelling 
and hearing. Some parts appear to have several functions, 
but on analyzing them each function is found to be performed 
by its peculiar organ: thus, the tongue moves, feels and 
tastes; but then it contains a nerve of motion, a nerve of feel 
ing and a nerve of taste; and it may be deprived of any one 


Again, when a part is actively exercised, blood rushes to |} of those functions, without the other two being impaired. But 
it with rapidity ; and if the brain be the organ of mind, there || the most interesting example of distinct fumetions being de- 
should be to it a rush of blood during mental action; and || pendent on distinct organs is furnished by the spinal marrow, 
this is found to be the fact, as many writers testify. Dr. || This is composed of two double columns, the anterior being 
Pierquin observed a patient in one of the hospitals of Mont-|| appropriated to motion, the posterior to sensation. This, Sic 
pelier, part of whose skull had been removed. In dreamiless || Charles Bell clearly proved in the following manner: he cut 
| sleep the brain lay motionless within the cranium ; when she || an anterior nerve at its root in an ass, and the parts through 


which it ramified lost the power of motion, though feeling re- 





in dreams reported by herself to be vivid, the brain was more |i mained unimpaired. He cut 2 posterior nerve in another, 
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and the parts through which it ramified lost the power of feel- 
ing, but régined that of motion. Their distinetness is now 
universally acknawledged—and here I would make an im- 
portant observation: it has been objected to Phrenology, that 
to the organs of the brain we cannot assign distinct bounda- 
ries; that we are unable to take a brain and isolate the or- 
gans with the dissecting-knife, showing precisely where one 
ends and another begins. But, mark, this objection holds 
equally against the distinct functions of the different parts of 
the spinal marrow: that one part is appropriated to nerves 
of sensation and another to nerves of motion, no one doubts ; 
and yet to point out the precise boundaries of the distinct 
nervous columns is absolutely impossible. 

Different faculties of the mind appear.in succession : thus, 
affection for the parents or nurse appears before veneration, 
or the sense-of justice, and the power of perceiving color and 
form before the reasoning power. I am told by mothers, that 
children manifest fear when two or three months old. If the 
brain be a single organ, these. powers should be simultane- 
ously developed} but this is not so, and the only true ex- 


placed at the back of the head, because, in reflecting, men 
throw the mind back on itself. Memory they placed in the 
cerebellum, because they thought it found a nice little store- 
house for the safe and snug keeping of ideas till they were 
needed. ‘This, you will observe, was making man, not ob- 
serving him. A 

The brain, then, is not a single organ, but each particular 
function is manifested by a particular portion of the brain. 





= 





For the New-Yorker, 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


A PINDARIC. 
BY ROBERT TURNER. 


Wuenre the Queen City of the Empire State, 
The first and proudest of our hemisphere, 

Sits throned by mighty waters, dwelt, of late, 
The hero of the tale I tell you here. 

His name was Muggins; and although the same 


Is both a vulgar and ungrazeful name, 
Had Washington himself been Smith or Brown, 


ae 
REVIEW. 


IMPRESSIONS or TRAVEL 1x EGYPT awn ARABIA PETR£A; 
Translated from the French of ALEX. Dumas by Mas. Gouin. 


Is our paper of April 6th we announced the publication 
of this work and made an extract from it; We now proceed 
to-give ita notice more proportioned to its merits. 

It appears that M. Dumias—of whom, personally, it is un- 
necessary to speak, further than to remind the reader that as 
a poet, a dramatist and a writer of travels, he is unsurpassed 
by any living French author—sailed for Alexandria in com- 
pany with Baron Taylor and M. Mayer, being commissioned 
‘by the French Government to negotiate with the Pacha of 
| Egypt for the purchase or present of Cleopatra's Needle and 
| the two Obelisks of Luxor. The expedition was entirely 
| Successful, those three monuments of antiquity having been 
| granted (and one of them, we believe, subsequently removed) 
| to France. ore 
| The travelers arrived at Alexandria on the 22d April, 1830 — 





|—and M. Dumas thus speaks of his approach to the land: 


long dreamed of such e 
voyage, and who had, like us, touched at Palermo and Malta, 


“No one but an artist who had 
| 


planation seems to be, that the mind is composed of different 
organs, which come to maturity at different times. Dr. John- 


Would it have lessened aught of his renown? 


;can comprehend our feelings, as toward the close of a beau- - 
Albeit Muggins’ daily avocation 


| tiful day, on a calm sea, amid the shouts of the sailors, and . 


: Cm = a ? , ; under a horizon lit up as by the reflection of a fire, we beheld 
son, indeed, ere that the doctrine of a variety of organs Was not the most respected in the nation, | this eanlens ontief as a) oa 
was absurd, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘the man who can walk east can Tell me, ye Wall-strcet brokers! do you blush ! 


| Mysterious ancestress of the world !—to whom she be- 


certainly walk west.’ But it may be remarked, that walking When thinking on each base and foul invention 


east and walking west are but walking—the exercise of a 
single function ; whereas perceiving color, and reasoning, are 
quite distinct operations. 


By which you shaved us when beneath the crush 
Attendant on the recent bank suspension ? 
Blush, or blush not, for him I can but say, 


queathed, as an enigma, the undecipherabie secret. of her 


civilization.” 


| M. Domas, after'a short stay at Alexandria, which he beat-— ’ 


| tifully describes, proceeds by land to Damanhour and Rosetta, 


Again, genius is always partial, which it ought not to be He shaved his neighbors in an honest way— ,and thence embarks for Cairo: ee 
if the organs of the mind were single. I have seen it main- With soap and Fazors ; | “Toward the close of the third day three symmetrical . 
tained, in one of your periodicals, that genius is always the And, I pray, o Om, _mounds aroge slowly the glowing horizon: they were 
result of an accidental exciting cause. Thus, Newton was Had he not higher claims to fame and glory the Py tamids! Wevwgse unable to tum awey from the gi- 

: : Than you can boast of ? But unto my story: j gentic Monuments to belonged so a record of an- 
made a philosopher by the fall of an apple, and Byron became . ; tiquity and so glorious @ memento of medern days. There, 
a great poet because he was lashed by the reviewers and con- He was an arch wag; (the usual name | too, was the battle-field of the modern Cambyses, where wa, 


demned as a poetaster. But like causes produce like effects, 
and how happens ‘t that so many millions, before Newton, 
had seen apples fall without ever thinking of any thing but 
picking them up and eating them? And if a lashing be suffi- 
cient to produce a great poct, why are not great pocts more 


For one who has more impudence than shame.) 

His steel and wit cut clean at every stroke, 

For keen alike were both his blade and joke. 

Sometimes he'd please, sometimes, perhaps, offend you ; 
(The first ’s the method I would recommend t’ you.) 


‘like Herodotus viewing the of the Persians and E 

tians, might have discovered bones of_our fathers, , 
| the sun descended, his beams climbed the sides of the Pyra~ 

| mids, leaving their base in the shade ; soon, the summit 

| sparkled like a reddened point, and then a single ray, like a 
|distant beacon-light, seemed to float on the si @x- 











numerous? Indeed, if critical flagellation had been sufficient, 
I should by this time have become a great poet myself. 

Dreaming can be rationally explained by Phrenology alone. 
Were the brain a single organ, then would all its faculties be 
asleep or awake together, and consequently dreaming be im- 
possible. But this is not so. Cautiousness alone is some- 
times awake: then are conjured up all fearful thoughts, and 
the dreams are of‘ hydras and chimeras dire.’ On the other 
hand, a number of the intelectual faculties may be awake and 
the sentiments asleep: then we may have a vision of friends 
long dead, but totally free from that awe or fear which their 
presence would inspire were not the feelings dormant. 

Were not the brain a congeries of organs, partial idiocy 
could not occur; yet, that it does occur we well know. Hero 
is the cast of an idiot whose intellectual faculties were exter 
nally small, but whose self-esteem was large; and notwith- 
standing his utter imbecility, he had a very comfortable opin- 
ion of his own importance. I knew an idiot on the banks of 
the Clyde who could play on one or two musical instruments, 
yet in other respects he was so utterly imbecile that he had 
to be supported by the parish. Now if the brain were a sin- 
gle organ this would be the same as if a man had the power 
of walking east without having the power of walking west. 

Indeed, that the brain must consist of a congeries of organs, 
is maintained by distinguished physiologists otherwise op- 
posed to Phrenology; as Foderé, and Sir Charles Bell. Such 
considerations as I have stated have impressed men, invall 
ages, with belief in the brain’s multiplex character; and par- 
ticular portions of the head have been assigned to distinct 
faculties, from the time of Aristotle. This drawing repre- 
sents a head published at Venice in 1562, by Ludovico Dolci. 
Now what is the difference between such an arrangement and 
the system of Gall ?"Simply this :—Gall discovered the seat 
of the various faculties. These older writers considered 
modes of activity as simple faculties, and lecated them ac- 
cording to a fancied propriety. Here in the front they placed 
common sense, because it seemed the most appropriate place 
for receiving information from the eyes, nose, and taste. Fan- 
cy they placed on the sides of the head, because it has such 
great facility in flying off in a'tangent. Reflection they 





One day a youth, all guiltless of a beard, 
Save the soft down that blade had never cropp'd, 
But one who thought, if he his whiskers reared, 
He’d look more manly, into Muggins’ dropp’d; 
And, being seated in the easy-chair, 
Requested to be shaved with skill and care. 


Muggins, you may be sure, was nothing loth, 
So round his neck he quickly tucked the cloth; 
And then he farther 
Prepared his lather; 
But just as he was ready to begin, 
With brush and soap, to lubricate the chin, 
Stopt short: 
“ Bring me a lighted candle!” It was brought. 
Then round and round upon the floor he sought, 
With anxivus eyes; 
While with surprise 
The youth asked ‘“‘ What he looked for with a light, 
When the high sun was beaming there so bright?" 
“ Look for?’ responded Muggins, with a grin, 
“ Well, my dear sir, I'll tell you, I declare: 
’T is for your beard; for I can safely swear 
There ’s not a hair of it upon your chin.” 


The youth smiled faintly at the barber’s wit, 
While Muggins laughed until his sides were aching. 
Those in the shop said ’t was a ready hit, 
And that no man like him could set them shaking. 
The youth arose, and by tho candle’s light, 
In search of something seemed to strain his sight; 
While calmly, for a time, looked on our hero. 
At length; his patience getting down to zero, 
The man of joke 
Thus slowly spoke : 
“ Sir, what are you looking for, I pray you?” 
** Looking ?’’ replied the youth, 
“ Why, my good sir, in truth, 
I’m looking for the sixpence I’m to pay you 
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tremity. This soon detached itself and ascended toward the 
sky, as if to light up the stars which a moment after began 
'to tv inkle in the firmament.” 

In due time, M. Dumas arrives at Cafro, where he is sae 
prised at all he sces, and transfers his emotions te the reader 
with great ingenuity. He thus describes his first night's 


| lodging in that capital: 


| “Notwithstanding the syperiority of couches over divans, 
‘and mattresses over carpets, my nerves had been so entitel 

‘ wnstrung’ by the infernal music at the Consul’s that I 

not sleep. And soon a foreign and physical cause was added 
to my nervous irritability to keep me awake. I heard and 
felt some sort of animal, which in the dark I could not see, 
running and jumping over my bed. For a time, I attempted 
to catch some of them with my hand, grasping quickly at a 
particular spot as I felt their pressure on clothes ; but 
they always eluded me with a qui which 
showed no small experience in this exercise. During a mo- 
mentary truce, while I stood on the watch I heard Mayer, on 
the other side of the room, playing the same game. All doubt 
now disappeared : it was a regular and combined attack! We 
/compared notes; and finding our situations to be not only ex- 
jactly similar, but extremely critical, we sim 











fj monnted so the heads of our beds, so as not to be 


from behind, and desperately assailed the enemy. But action 
and words were vain: like the Mameluke,, t 
* Qui charge, combat, fuit, et revient fuir encore,’ 
| we found our foes unseizable. I therefore determined on a 
| sortie, flew into the ante-chamter and lighted my candle 
a lamp burning there. I returned, as I went, fre 





now, if we could not touch our assailants, we at least, 
| see them. They were enormous rats, old and fat as patri- 


At sight of the candle, they eflected thelr vetreat un- 
| der the door with cries of fear, and in the greatest disorder. 
| Said door did not reach the floor by the space of four good 
linches. We exercised our wits to contrive a to this 


| passage ; and after unsuccessfully essaying expedients 
land experiments, I saw that the hour of v 

i sacrifice had come, and, Curtius-like, I devoted my coat. 

rolled it up tight and hard, and wedged it under the door.— 
Scarcely was the light extin we Te 


turned to our beds, when the attack was recommenced at the 
outpost; but the gate was closed, and we hago Sheer’ 9 
with the complacent assurance that the rats met 





this we see the highest 





match. ‘ 
“ Mayer rose the next moraing. in e¢stesy at, a. 
but my triumph was qualified. At night I hed in the 


breach an excellent coat; in the morning I drew it forth » 
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roundabout, ireegularly scolloped ; the skirts had disappeared {| 
—tliey Were the spolia opima.” 

M. Dumas was detained at his hotel a day or two waiting 
for a suit Of Turkish clothes, as European travelers, in their 
native costume, could not move about in those countries with- 
ovt embarrassment and interruption. While thus quaran- 
tined he “throws together on paper some reflections on ar- 
chitecture.”” These reflections, which the translator, in the 
running head of the pages, terms an “‘ Essay on Architecture,” 
form one of the most brilliant dissertations we ever read; and 
we regret that in our present plan of giving a slight analysis 
of the work, its length precludes us from giving it here. We 
will give an extract or two, however, though in so doing we 
destroy in part the effect of their connection : 


“‘ Suddenly this immense Babel was arrested. The East 
pushed the North upon the West, and both rolled across the 
Old World, enfolding her like serpents, inundating her like 
an ocean, devouring her as with a conflagration. Rome, the 
Empress of the World, launched hastily torth on the troubled 
wagers in her holy ark,.and landed, with the subsiding flood, 
at Byzantium, sheltering the germ of each art as Noah, upon 
Ararat, preserved the germ of each race.” 

“ Each endeavored to collect and unite around her visible 

all that was reqiiisite to complete it. The Church, at 
first, took the form of the Grecian cross, but soon abandoned 
that forthe Latin, which is the cross of Christ. She raised 
the belfry, near her portico, and surmounted it with the spire 
to point, with its finger of stone, toward Heaven, for the en- 
couragement of those whom the bells assembled together.— 
She built twelve chapels to the memory of the twelve apos- 
tles; placed her choir on the right, because our Saviour, in 
dying, bowed his head on his right shoulder; and made three 
windows in the choir, because God is Three, and all light 
emanates from Him. Then came the stained window-glass, 
of a thousand shades, softening the light of day, and giving 
to every hour a twilight hue, suitable to meditation and 
sean And, finally, the organ, that great voice of the 
h, speaking all*languages, fro geance to mercy, 
crowned the Christian’s effort. His i in its greatest per- 
fection, was realized’and chronicled inthe Gothic cathedral 
of the 15th century.” 


“The architects of these two ideas had this in common: 
they destroyed to reconstruct; they built the new with the 
wrecks of the ancient world; they found its skeleton extend- 
ed on the sand, arid they stole its firmest bones and finest pro- 

ions. The Christian purloined from the Pantheon, Co- 
i id a of Jupiter Strator, Golden House of Nero, 
Caracalla’s Baths, the Amphitheatres of Titus ; the Arab 
from the ‘Pyramids, Thebes, Memphis, Solomon’s Temple, 
the Obelisks of Karnac and the Columns of Serapis. This 
was in to that immutable Will which permits no- 
thing to be created anew, but links all things together, and 
gives to man, by this theory of infinite connection, a symbol 
of eternity.” 

M. Dumas, of course, visits every thing in Cairo, and his 
description of that city is quite the most graphic and inter- 
esting that we have met with. While standing on thé cita- 
del, he makes the following comprehensive sketch of the town 
and the surrounding landscape : 

“The citade! commands the city: in every direction you 
embface a semi-circular view, uninterrupted and of immense 
extent. Under our feet, as it were, lay the tombs of the Ca- 
liplis—a dead city, silent and uninhabited, yet standing like 
a living city. It is the Necropolis of giants. Each sepulchre 
is as large as a mosque; each’ has its guardian, as 
mute as a eo oe We visited it at a later period by 

t, evoking its spectres and startling its birds of prey, 
which latter all day long cover the spires, and at night enter 
the tombs—to tell the shades of the Caliphs it is their hour 
to wander. Behind this monumental and funereal city rise 
the mountains of Mokattan: perpendicular and arid rocks, 
which reflect the burning rays of the sun even to Cairo. 

“ Turning to the other side, the city of the living is beneath 
our feet. There are Arabs walking slowly, clothed in their 
magnificent msallah; there is a cenfused mass, from which 
come the bustling cries of merchants and camels; there are 
the ; there is a myriad of cupolas, appearing, in their 
close ination, like a roof, or like the ‘ thick bosses’ of a 
Titan’s buckler; and there is an array of madenehs, like a 
navy of masts or a forest of palm-irees. On the left stands 
old Cairo; on the right, Boulac, the Desert, Heliopolis. In 
front, and beyond the city, is the Nile with its isle of Rou- 
} on its opposite shore is the battle-field of Embabeh; 
farther on, the Desert; on the South-West, Gizeh, the 
phiax, the P ids, an immense woed of palm-trees where 
sleeps the Colossus and where was Memphis; above their 
tops are Pyramids again, and again the Desert; the Desert 
on all points of the horizon—an immense ocean of sand— 
with its ebb and flow; its dromedaries, traversing it like 
boats; its caravans, covering it like navies; its simoom, 
like'a tempest.” ‘ 

The following remarks upon the Pyramid of Cheops convey 
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| were raised after the manner, and with the suddenness, of 
| their hind neighbors; and the rear elevation of the saddle in- 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


“T now looked at the foot of rhe Pyramid, where stood 
our asses and diivérs, like beciles and ants. I attempted to 
throw a stone to them, but, with all my efforts, I could not 
cast it clear to the base: it fell on the side, and bounded 
along to the ground. 

“The latter motion of this stone struck me as typical of 
my own descent, which process now presented a difficulty 
unlike, and yet not inferior to that of our ascent. The width 
of the steps was so disproportioned to their hight, that each 
upper edge overhung or rather hid the step that succeeded it; 
and the only method of reaching the ground seemed to be a 
sheer slide in a sitting posture. Luckily, one thinks twice 
before attempting such a glissade. On stepping to the very 
verge of the first stone, the second became visible; and a 
succession of well graduated jumps accomplished the task 
safely. Still I would recommend all persons liable to vertigo 
to refrain from ascending the Pyramids.” 

The description of the mosques, the visits to Col. Selves 
and to Clot Bey, the dance of the Almeys, the site of Mem- 
phis, the preparations for the Desert, are given with great 


raciness. 

M. Dumas visits the city of the Caliphs by torch-light— 
an appropriate and striking time to wander among those 
funereal monuments. He says: 

“‘ We wished, however, to see more than one tomb. The 
old man intimated by signs that he was at our disposal, and 
we descended into the street. Here we re-encountered the 
hawks, which began their screeching anew, and whirled 
around so near our torches as to mingle with their eddying 
smoke. At the same time, hundreds of wandering dogs, that 
during the day seek food in the streets of Cairo and at night 
a shelter among the tombs, surrounded and followed us with 
stentorian howling. Awakened by these cries, which pro- 
tested against life and light at this hour, the Bedouin Arabs 
—of that untamed race who think themselves prisoners if the 
gates of a city are closed upon them even while they sleep— 
appeared on the steps of the mosques and angles of the sepul- 
chres, and seemed, in their winding-sheets, to be the wrathful 
spirits of those whose final slumbers we had come to disturb.” 

M. Dumas thus describes his ‘ first attempt’ in mounting 
the dromedary: 


“‘T resolved to make my essay, in presence of my friend 
Bechara, before the others made their appearance. Accord- 
ingly, as if it were a matter of little concern, I began to hum 
a tune, caught the ropes that hung from the saddle, and, with 
three or four classical leaps, succeeded in striding my dreaded 
mountain, and found myself & cheval. I was scarcely estab- 
lished when my beast, who understood his vocation of drom- 
edary quite as well as I did mine of rider, began brutally to 
lift himself off his hind legs. This sudden movement placed 
my nose eight inches lower than my knees, and caused a vio- 
lent blow on my breast from the ¢rusquin of the saddle— 
which is a raised breast-work, a foot high, and terminates in 
a wooden ball ornamented with brass. Directly the fore-legs 


flicted the same blow on my spine, including some usury, as 
I had just received from the pommel.” 


When entering upon the wide waste of the Desert, Me Du- 
mas perceived that their road was marked by a “long white 
line, extending quite to the horizon, and formed of bleaching 








bones.” Bechara, one of the Arabs, gives the following 
striking and eloquent explanation of the circumstance : 


“‘The dromedary [said he, coming to my side, and com | 
mencing his story without preface] is not so troublesome and | 
importunate an animalas thehorse. He continues his course | 
without stepping, without eating, without drinking; nothing 
about him betrays sickness, hunger, or exhaustion. The 
Arab, who can hear from such a distance the roar of a lion, 
the neigh of a horse, or the noise of men, hears nothing from | 
his haghin but its quickened or lengthened respiration ; it | 
never utters a complaint or a groan. But when nature is 
vanquished by suffering; when privazions have exhausted its | 
strength; when life is ebbing, the dromedary kneels down, | 
stretches out its neck, and closes its eyes. Its master then | 
knows that all is over. He dismounts, and without an at-' 
tempt to make it rise—for he knows the honesty of its nature, | 
and never suspects it of deception or laziness—he removes | 
the saddle, places it upon the back of another dromedary and | 
departs, abandoning the one that is no longer able to accom | 
pany him. When night approaches, the jackals and hyenas, | 
attracted by the scent, come up and attack the poor animal 
till nothing is left but the skeleton. 

““ We are now on the high-way from Cairo to Mecca; twice | 
a-year the caravans go and return by this route; and these 
bones, so numerous and so constantly repleni-hed, that the 
tempests of the Desert never entirely disperse them; these 
bones which, without a guide, would lead you to the oases, 
the wells and fountains, where the Arab finds shade and 
water, and would end by conducting you to the Tomb of the 
Prophet; these bones are those of dromedaries which ‘perish 
in the Desert. 

“If you look attentively, you will see some bones smaller 
in size, and of a different conformation. ' These, too, are the 





a very distinct notion of its size: 











wrecks of wearied bodies, that have found repose before they 


i ___ 


reached the goal. . They are the bones of believerswho des 
sire to obey the Prophet's command, that all the Faithful 
shall once in their lives perform this holy journey ; and who, 
having been too long deterred from undertaking 4 cares 
ur pleasures, commence their pilgrimage so late on eaith 
that they are obliged to finish it in heaven. 

“ Add to these some stupid Turk or bloated Eunuch, who, 
sleeping when he ought to have had his eyes open, has fallen 
and broken his neck ; give the plague its share, which often 
decimates a caravan, and the simoom, which often destroys 
one, and you will readily see that these funereal guide-posts 
are planted with sufficient frequency to preserve the road in 
good order, and to point out to the children the route pursued 
by their fathers.” 

We intended to continue our analysis through the vol- 
ume, but the extracts already given occupy so much space 
that we must forego our purpose, and, after giving two more 
quotations, refer the reader to the book itself. 

At an evening halt in the Desert, a sheep has been stuffed 
with dates, raisins, apricot-paste, &c., and roasted whole on 
the coals. It is thus discussed : 

‘“‘ Toualeb gravely drew his poignard, opened the stomach, 
thrust in his right hand, and pulled out a fistful of the scented 
ragout. This he passed under our noses, that we might ap- 
preciate its excellence before he tasted it. The slash in the 
sheep was smoking like the mouth of a volcano, but I followed 
the lead of Toualeb. I had occasion at this instant to ascer- 
tain that his skin and mine were not alike; for although I 
drew forth, as he did, a handful, my hand suffered severely 
in the operation. I transferred the confiture with all haste 
to my mouth, in order to relieve my hand, and I bolted it 
without tasting, to relieve my mouth; and here relief was 
at an end; so, at one slap, I burned hand, mouth, and 
stomach. Iremained motionless, with my eyes shut, about a 
minute, to let the pain go over. The internal fire was first 
extinguished, and I was let off witha roasted hand and palate. 
The others profited by my experience, and, being more cau- 
tious, were less punished. 

‘When sufficiently recovered to watch the progress of af- 
fairs, I saw that Toualeb was preparing to change his point 
of attack to the outside of the victim. He returned his 
poignard to his girdle, and griping with his fingers and nails 
a rib, he stripped it clean in an instant; Bechara pitched 
next, and tore off the meat in the same manner, and with 
equal dexterity; and then followed Araballah, who proved 
himself worthy of his predecessors. We now made the at- 
tempt, but soon found thatif we expected to secure our quota 
we must use other implements than our fingers. We resort- 
ed to our poignards, and, on the whole, had the advantage of 
the Arabs.” . 

On approaching Mount Sinai, he says : 

“Making, suddenly, a turn in the valley, we all stopped 
with one accord, in mute surprise and admiration. Moun- 
tains the most magnificent in tone and form rose before us in 
severe majesty, under a sky of heavenly blue. This might 
well be the theatre where was enacted the stupendous drama 
of Exodus. These masses of granite might well be chosen by 
Jehovah for His earthly throne ; and in all the world a more 
solemn scene could not have been found for the voice of the 
Lerd to dictate to Moses the laws that were to govern His 
people Israel. In this silent, naked and desolate region, 
where no trace of vegetation exists, the Israelites were com- 
pelled to fee] that they could expect no aid but from heaven— 
that they had no hope but what was centred in God.” 

The description of the hyenas and jackals—the encamp- 
ment of the tribe of Oualeb-Saide—the monastery of Sinai— 
Mount Sinai—the trick of the Arabs by whom the travelers 
were sfolen—the Khamseen—the return to Suez—the Gov- 
ernor of Suez—these are all admirable: the account of the 
Khamseen, in particular, is one of the most powerful and ter- 
rible recitals that can be conceived. 

Of the merits of this work as a translation we have already 
spoken. It is rich in all the qualities that constitute excel- 
lence; and we may safely aver that we have seldom if ever 
read a book with greater interest or more entire satisfaction, 
It has all the exciting fascination of a first-rate novel; and the 
only thing that we find to complain of is its brevity. Once 
again.we recommend our readers to possess themselves of 
the book. 


Aras Taciturnity.—A celebrated poet of Bagdad had 
heard one of his brethren of Damascus so highly extolled, 
that he determined to visit him, and learn for himself whether 
he merited the reputation he enjoyed. He arrived at Damas- 
cus, after a journey of two months. The customary saluta- 
tion having passed, he apprized his host of the purpose of his 
visit. The poet of Damascus took the manuscript of a his- 
tory he was composing, and read some extracts to his guest, 
The latter listened in silence until the reader made an end, 
and then said, 

“ You are the greatest writer in prose”—— 

He remounted his dromedary, and rode back to Bagdad 
without another word. After a while the citizen ef Damas- 
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cus thought it might be well to return this visit. He reached 
Bagdad in two months. The Aristarchus who had given an 
opinion of his prose received him silently, but for old acquaint- 
ance sake made him be seated. The new comer, not to in- 
terrupt his host uaneccessarily, drew at once from his pocket 
a manuseript poem, and read some pages. The man of Bag- 
dad listened attentively, as before, and at the end of the read- 
ing, he remarked, in continuation of the sentence suspended 
for six months, . 

««—— and in verse.” 

They separated witliout exchanging another syllable. 

Impressions of Travel. 


SHAKSPEAR E.—By Cuartes Spracve. 
TueEn Shakspeare rose! { 
Across the trembling strings 
His daring hand he flings, 
And lo! a new creation glows! 
There clustering round, submissive to his will, 
Fate’s vassal train his high commands fulfil. 


Madness with his frightful scream, 
Vengeance leaning on his lance, 
Avarice with his blade and beam, 
Hatred, blasting with a glance; 
Remorse that weeps, and Rage that roars ; 
And Jealousy that dotes, butdooms; and murders, yet adores. 


Mirth, his face with sunbeams lit, 
Waking Laughter’s merry swell, 
Arm in arm with fresh-eyed Wit, 
That waves his tinkling lash, while Folly shakes his bell. 
From the feudal tower pale Terror rushing, 
Where the prophet bird’s wail 
Dies along the dull gale, 
And the sleeping monarch’s blood is gushing. 


Despair, that haunts the gurgling stream 
Kissed by the virgin moon’s celd beam, 
Where some lost maid wild chaplet wreathes, 
And, swan-like, there her own dirge breathes, 
‘Then, broken-hearted, sinks to rest 

Beneath the bubbling wave that shrouds her maniac breast. 


Young Love, with eye of tender gloom, 
Now drooping o’er the hallowed tomb 
Where his plighted victims lie— 
Where they met, but met to die; 
And now, when crimson buds are sleeping, 
Through the dewy arbor peeping, 

Where beauty’s child, the frowning world forgot, 
To Youth’s devoted tale is listening— 
Rapture on her dark lash glistening, 

While fairies leave their cowslip cellsand guard the happy spot. 

Thus rise the phantom throng, 
Obedient to their master’s song, 

And lead in willing chain the wondering soul along. 
For other worlds war’s great one sighed in vain: 
O’er other worlds see Shakspeare rove and reign! 
The rapt magician of his own wild lay, 

Earth and her tribes his mystic wand obey; 
Old Ocean trembles, thunder cracks the skies, 





Air teems with shapes, and tell-tale spectres rise ; 

Nights paltering hags their fearful orgies keep, 

And faithless Guilt unseals the lip of Sleep. 

& Time yields his trophies up, and Death restores 

h The mouldered victims cf his voiceless shores. 

The fireside legend, and the faded page, © 

4 ©The crime that cursed—the deed that blessed an age, 
All, all come forth—the good to charm and cheer, 
To scourge bold vice, and start the generous tear; 
With pictured Folly gazing fools to shame, 

And guide young Glory’s foot along the path of Fame. 

ee 


RAIN—A COLLOQUIAL LECTURE. 
BY W. H. SIMMONS. 
‘Saints,’ saith Mistress Barbauld—who was more a saint 
rself, James, than most old rhymers—she made nice hymns 
y, boy, curl not thy pretty lip—a good hymn-book, un- 
ed by modern revision, as you may come to know when 
are wiser—(perhaps you have yet to learn that a hard 
ait and olives make a royal supper—ancther crumb of 
osophy in store for you)— 
‘Saints have been calm when stretched upon the rack, 
And Montezuma smiled on burning coals; 
But never yet did housewife notable 
Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day !’ 

‘Pause, forsooth, it forbids her to hang out the subjects of 
lotion. It gives her the means of washing them, but for- 
uch as it does not dry them, too, she thinketh no shame 
tilin its honest face. Marry—she must learn that the 

was not made for clothes-lines, nor can the wind, ‘ that 

h about continually,’ be a respecter of wet linen! 
ousewives notable are we all, in this regard. We scru- 
hot to ‘fret our spleen’ against a rainy day, or a mode- 
series of them, as against a common nuisance—a vexa- 
defeasance of all the purposes of life. As if the air 
not to be disburdened, earth not to imbibe her seasona- 


erage, nor the circulations of Nature to go on—lest our 
ins 


“|| vile screaking of the wrynecked fife,’ to look out upon ‘ Chris- | 





a7 seer some gther fatal let, or pregnant mis- |} of 


Truly, James, we need a frequency of rainy days to dash 
our petulant presumption ! to assure us that ‘ the great globe’ 
was not made for our poor service—that we are a transient 
company of ‘squatters,’ indulgently suffered to pick a living 
off it. And when ‘this goodly frame, the earth, and the 
brave, overhanging firmament’ would hold their natural com- | 


that we have to retire from between them and withdraw our 
interloping insignificance—peeping forth from under cover, | 
and feeling that we are in the way in the world. "Tis a 
wholesome lesson of humility. 

Indeed, James, such moist abatement of the busy vanities 
and turmoil of life is truly edifying. So plainly does it let us 
know that our shows and exchanges and combinations, our 
perpetual pervasion of streets, and going up and down in the 
earth, are of no essential import—inconsequential fooleries— | 
very lightly estoemed above. So that he who is sorely vexed | 
with rainy interruptions, may conclude that he lives wrong— | 
is too bitter in his worldly activity—makes ‘ much ado about | 
nothing ’—and the sweet heavens will not countenance him in 
it; they check and detain him; and the continuous rain | 
preacheth him a sermon. Why will he not profit by it—and || 
sweeten his humors—and be quieted ? 

Right monitory also, to you younkers, ‘ if pondered fittingly,’ || 
and to all the minions of fortune and pleasure, is the hueless } 
sobriety of a rainy day. It washes off, us it were, the paint '|| 
and gilding from the face of Life, beats down her gay feather, | 
and puts her wanton fancies quite out of countenance. It de- H 
thrones and blinds the ‘ garish day,’ and dresses him in sack- || 
cloth. It holds in abeyance all ‘the new-born gauds of the || 
time ;’ or if they venture forth, they show right sorrily—|| 
tempt not to envy or imitation. You arc not solicited by ‘ the 


tian fuols with varnished faces,’ nor doth ‘the sound of shal- 
low foppery enter your sober house.’ The streets, that | 
seemed to concentrate within them a world of frivolity and | 
pride and fantastic gayety, are no longer paced by wanton | 
feet. You look forth and see nothing going forward but the | 
homeliest offices of society—the supply of the necessaries of | 
life, by humble agents; and thus you see what life and so-|| 
ciety, in their coarse under-texture, really are. 

In cities, we are apt to intercourse too. muchy and reflect 
and study too littke—no better acquainted with ourselves, 
often, than with anybody else. Now rain tends to keep peo- 
ple apart, except so far as Providence has put them together, 
in families. This is well. Were Lucullus oftener seduced 
to sup with Lucullus, he might recover his dissipated thoughts 
and his individuality, worn away by promiscuous intercourse; 
and the undesigning approaches and familiar communion of 
his family could not but win and itenerate his heart. 

Yes, James, a rainy day nurses more amiability than half a 
dozen dry ones. Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. It 
makes the folly of ill-humor 30 manifest. When a testy gen- 
tleman salutes a wet morning, and finds himself condemned 
to the inside of the house for the day, at first, perhaps, he 
frets and scolds sadly. He chokes himself with fish-bones, 


|| more than enough of them all! 





them, make large advances ‘ into the bowels of the land.’ 
Then, too, methinks, better than when every thing is dry, 
bright, and rampant, beneath the sun’s ‘ flaring beams,’ may 
the deep-revolving poet ‘build the lofty rhyme.’ Was it of a 
gadding, sunshiny day, think you, when the world and his 


| do they that write histories of the world, and they that read 


merce, of generous effusion and loving receipt, it is well i wife were abroad, and al! creatures prated, that Dan Homer 


‘heard the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea’? 

No, James ; be assured, ‘tis to rainy days we owe the con- 
ception of most good and great thinkings, sayings and doings. 
A man is commonly alone, when he is great—alone, when he 
studies hard—alone, when he discovers, invents, creates— 
alone, when his spirit plumes herself, cherub-like, and soars 
on the wings of vast aspiration—alone, when he communes 
with God. Therefore, James, accept the early and the latter 
rain, as kind signals to retire and be alone. We have menof 
action enow, James—exhibitors enow—forwarders of move- 





|| ments, stirrers up, talkers—men who lead Jives of speaking 


and being spoken to—men, whose pocket-minds are furnished 
with nothing but a mere circulating medium—enough and 
We want mediators—devo- 
tees—still-thinkers—rainy-day men. So did the Persians and 
Assyrians, of old. Their history is a long tract of darkness. 
But, from Hebrew and Greck historians, we learn that — 
were powers of great duration, made immense conquests, @ 
reared hundreds of magnificent cities. They abounded, 
therefure, in the active, ambitious and bold. Yet have the 
mighty empires of Babylon aud Persia left behind them ab- 
solutely nothing for the benefit of mankind—not a precept or 
a truth—not a monument of grandeur—and no other trace of 
their existence than three heaps of bricks end clay on the 
banks of Euphrates. . 

Gracious Rain! how long wilt thou vouchsafe thyself to us, 
thankless groundlings? Wilt thou never tire, serviceable 
priestess, of thy great lustrations? From a thousand moun- 
tair.-torrents, and emerald meads, and imperial rivers—from 
those pleasant homes of thine, the great lakes of the wilder- 
ness—from thy palace of Ocean—painfully art thou ever as- 
cending—suffering the intolerable sun-stroke, and expanding 
to bodiless vapor that thou mayst climb the air, and re-gather 
thy weary atoms—not to sail off, in thy gorgeous cloud- 
squadron, to a better world, or to live in soft dalliance for 
evér with the blue heaven end the silver star—but to hang 
anxieusly over our unworthy heads, and descend seasonably 
upon city or field, without a murmur, from thy hard-earned 
elevation. Ay! and during that aerial watch of thine, hea- 
venly benefactress! while thou art waiting to be gracious— 
tempering the meridian and unuttcrably decorating sunset 
and the dawn—art thou not exposed to the rude and wanten 
winds, who rend thy skirts, and hurry thee shivering about 
the inhospitable skies ? And dust thou not entertain, perforee, 
the lightning—fearful guest!—deafened with his monstrous 
music, the thunder-peal, and scorched and riven with his 
fierce love? Yet wherefore that toilsome ascent—that dread 





and, to comfort the wounds, swalluws scalding coffee; his 
questions are sharp—his answers brief or none; he walks the 
house with rueful aspect and impatient step; he plants him- 
self at the window and lvoks straight out. But the sky. re- 
lents no more thana cope of lead, and its watery issues rather 
thicken than fail. A very dull spectacle! Monsieur soon 
tires of it; he gradually becomes less peripatetic—then more 
quiet—then serene—then placid; he keeps his seat for some 
minutes ; now and then he relapses—but the fits are less and 
less outrageous; he reads the newspaper, and laughs at some- 
thing in it; he calls his wife by her first name. . She talks 
and smiles, and ventures timidly nearer. He is disappointed 
of his ennui. The clock surprises hint—it must be too fast ; 
indeed, he is confident he shall outlive the day—and at length 
takes up a pen or book—entirely master of himself, in love 
with his wife, und tolerably complaisant even with Providence. 
Now ten to one, James, that he applies himself more ef- 
fectually than if the sun shone. Give me arainy day for close 
and continuous thought. It invests you with quictness; you 
are hermetically sealed. It dulls the pert prattle of the piano. 
It quenches the ‘fierce loves and faithless wars of all small 
beasts; so that no canine bark nor feline ululation rises ‘ on 
the wings of silence,’ to startle your seclusion. It blanks 
your windows. In the intervals of application, you look 


sojourn—but to descend at last, purified by the sublime or 
deal, in beneficent cadence, upon an oft ungrateful world? 
Oh! our offence is rank! One heart, at least, hereafter shall 
humbly and thankfully welcome thee, whenever thou fallest, 
‘ sweet rain from heaven, upon the place beneath.” Whether 
in the genial infusion of thy fitful April favors, or in the co- 
pious and renovating magnificence of the summer shower, or 
under thy heavy equinoctial dominion, or in the loud, black 
storm—wintry or autumnal—welcome, ever welcome, in all 
thy seasons and in all thy moods! 

For in none, fair minister, art thou not benignant; in the 
least amiable of them, most singularly dost thou deserve our 
love. Well would it please thee, doubtless, to usher in per- 
petual May-mernings with a soft suffusion—to fall never but 
whedl fanned by zephyrs and the sweet south-west—or from 
the breathless skies of June, when a verdant world pants for 
thy bountiful downcoming! And do we upbraid thee, in our 
heartless stupidity, because, rather than withold thy life-giv- 
ing dispensations, thou allayest thy gentle nature with thy 
opposites, and comest in unwelcome company—in chilly 
league with Eurus, or riding on the stormy wings of night- 
confounding Aquilo—subduing him to thy soft purpose, and 
charming away his rage—daring all things, so thou mayst 
reach and nourish the bosom of thine ancient Mother? Pious 
child—dear invader—forgive us! 





through them, but eye nor thought finds any thing to detain 
it. Your subject seems diffused through the overcharged air, 
and you gaze and gaze, with intent abstraction, till your flow 
of thought becomes as permanently sober and steady as the 
day itself—a day, that solicits not or tickles the senses—plays 
no fantastic tricks—but stands over you with the vast, grey, 
motionless, thought-moulded aspect of an Egyptian Sphyux. 
What a preceptress—what a Muse—what a fuster-mother of 
studious thought, to political economists, and lexicographers, 
and deep divines! They should mark it white ir their calen- 
dars. r rains of week on week, must be their trium t 
_— — waite menses—their hi ee Then 
the mind with wei incu a > patient, ox- 
like draught. Then ere all ithmic tables calculated and 
corrected. Then is the circle squared. Then are the first 
ptinciples of trade and exchange 
i Then is logit chopped. Then is 








metaphysics A 5 
black letter read, and the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ attempted. Then 


roved. Then "Then 


LINES. (For the New-Yorker. 
O’rer human hearts a bounded sway, 
Misfortune ! must be thine; 
Thy storms may shroud the spirit’s day, 
Peace may ber throne resign; 
Even in the bitter, joyless hour, 
The stranded soul defies thy power. 


Stripp’d of his broad and stately crown, 
That decks the withered earth, 
‘Lhe haughty oak yet flings, in scora, 
His blighted branches forth, 
And motks with sullen voice the blast 
That lnid his waste, _E. FE. 
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The churches and the colleges, and each familiar tree ; 


‘How would the pleasant images that round my temple throng 
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NEW-HAWVWEN. 
A-wixpow in a picture-shop, it brought all back to me— 


And, like a sun-lit emeruld, came glancing out between 


Its pretty snow-white palisades, the verdure of ‘the green.’ || ence to a future stste we cannot deny. But that the children 


Oh, could I write an ode like Gray’s, ‘ upon a distant view 
Of Eton College,’—could I draw the pictures that he drew, 


‘Live in descriptive dactyls, and look verdantly in song! 


* Tres faciunt collegium’—ench jurist now agrees, 
Which means, in the vernacular, ‘a college made of érces ;’ 
“And, ‘ bosomed high in tufted boughs,’ yon venerable rows 
‘The maxim in its beauty and its truth alike disclose. 
Not so, when lit with midvight oil, the casements, in long line, 
Where more is meant than meets the eye, like constellations 
shine; 
And ‘ alma-mater-like,’ the kine, from dairy-fields astray, 
Make every passage where they pass a sort of ‘ milky way!’ 
I see the very window where, with motherly regard, 
The deacon’s cow looked down upon the students in the yard, 
While they declared, with yearning look and signs of filial glee, 
That cow as well as ca/f ought there to have admission free. 
I see the old extinguisher that crowned the chapel tower— 
The door we daily crowded in, like monks at matin hour;— 
Save when within—I see it now—that highest corner cell 
Old Father Phil. was safely loched, and couldn’t toll the bell! 


# That evening bell !~-that evening bell!’ with its eternal tongue, 
* How many a tale its music told,’ unseasonably rung, 
‘When, dangling by the rope on high, a bag of oats and hay, 
We set some > be dae fumished horse to munch all night 
away! 
And on the green and easy slope, where those proud columns 
8 
‘In Dorian toed,’ with Academe and Temple on each hand, 
The football and the cricket-match upon my vision rise, 
With all the clouds of classic dust kicked in each other’s eyes. 


‘I see my own dear mother church that warned me from my 
The walls so Gothic all without, so glorious all within, [sin— 
And, emblem of the ancient faith its hallowed courts that fills, 
Reared of the adamantine rock from ‘ everlasting hills.’ 


Oh, could the vista of my life but now as green appear, 
As when I first through Temple-strect looked down thine 

espalicr, 
How soon to thee, mime early home, would I once more repair, 
And cheer again my sinking heart with mine own native air! 


ALumnus, 
For the New-Yoiker. 

THE FAMILIAR PHILOSOPHY. 
NotwITHsTaNDinG the numerous divisions of Philosophy, 
there yet remains one, simpler than any yet suggested. It is 
two-fold, and separates the whole into the Abstract and the 
Familiar. The one has been nice-drawn in the discussions of 
“metaphysicians, while the other, though current in every age, 
is little talked of, still less defended by the writings of its ad- 
herents. A class of men, however, more numerous than the 
ancient philosophers or their modern successors, have made 
it their rule and standard of action. It consists mainly in 
cheating life of its ills, by cherishing the illusions of fancy un- 
til they ripen almost into realities—mingling gay colors with 
the melancholy aspects of Fortune, and bearing with a cheer- 
ful face and gay heart the rude jogsuad mischancesa traveler 
must expect to meet with on the journey of life. “It takes 
another form when it looks to self-love, and cultivates its own 
interests amid the selfishness of the world. It themcalls into 
exercise a talent which, although not of the loftiest character, 
is still the most useful: the clear and quick perception, 
united to sound sense, which we commonly term shrewdness. 
There is no faculty so readily appreciated as this, when exer- 
cised in penetrating the actions and characters of mankind. 
It is of admirable use ix the busixess concerns of life, but not 
at all fitted for higher dutics. A union of shrewdness and of 
pathetic power is the mark of a truly great genius; for in 
his case what would otherwise degenerate into mere cunning, 
when occupied on themes of deep interest and elevated by an 
entirely opposite and nobler quality, rises in the scale of in- 
‘¥llectual excellence, and the specious rogue becomes a Scott 
r a Shakspeare. 
The majority of authors who have secured for themselves 
@ niche in the Temple of Fame have been masters of the Fa- 
miliar Philosophy, and in this huve evinced the greatest prac- 
tical wisdom. For, building their works on principles and 
characters which always exist, they have laid a base broad 
and tenable in the feelings and passions of mankind. The 
Abstract Philosophers appear to have obtained no more than 


of their own nge; but have been unable to maintain an equal | 


renown from more equitable posterity. 
That the philosophy of men of the world is faulty in refer 


of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light, is expressly declared in Holy Writ. Their philoso- 
phy is wholly for this life, and looks not beyond it. _ For this 
purpose, what system better answers its intended aim? The 
more elevated philosophy allows for the imperfections of hu- 
man nature. The worldly, or science du monde, procceds on 
the principle, that man, in the limits it prescribes, may be- 
come perfect. It is complete of itself, and for the present, 
but utterly deficient im any great views of another state of 
being. 

A very great advantage possessed by the Familiar Philoso- 











LT A 
only act according to the immutable laws of nature, substi- 


tutes its rays for the hesitating pencil of the artist. M. Da- 
rre has represented. from the Pont des Arts, and ina very 
small space, the whole bank of the Seine, including that part 
of the pared containing the grand gallery of pictures. Each 
line, each point, is rendered with a perfection quite unattain- 
able by all means hitherto used; he has also reproduced the 
darkness of Notre Dame, with its immense,draperies and 
Gothic Sculpture. He has also taken the view of a building 
in the morning at eight o'clock, at mid-day, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, during rain. and in sunshine. Eight 
or ten minutes at most, in the climate of Paris, is sufficient; 
but under a more ardent sun, such as that of Egypt, ore min- 
ute will suffice. To artists and savans, who travel, and who 
often find it impossible to prolong their stay at. interesting 
places, this process must be most welcome. The French 
journals, and reports of proceedings, however, admit that 
these cdmirable representations still leave somethirg to be 
desired as to effect, when regarded as works of art. It is 





phy over iis scholastic rival, consists in its total freedom from | 
all bickering and controversy—a vile fault in the latter. The 
confusion of tongues which arose at Babel has not yet ceased, 
nor will it ever cease till the universal clamor be merged in 
the archangel’s trumpet. A clatter as from assembled thou- 
sands rises on my ear, as I reflect on the manglings of po- 
lemics and the disputes of the schoolmen. Theological 
knights errant and metaphysical disputants are the genuine 
descendants of the latter loquacious multitude. The theolo- 
gical, cut off as they are by their profession from many inno- 
cent pleasures, make amends for these deprivations by ‘ envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness.’ Into these do their contro- 
versies at last descend. They backbite each other in a style 
which, in the pulpit, and on a far higher authority, is depre- |, 
cated with the greatest earnestness. They follow with zeal || 
the maxim of Hudibras, to 


‘Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 1 


They add to the sum of their transgressions by continual slan- 
der. Their guilt, like the Stoic’s argument, is accumulated. 
A specimen of this class is by no means so rare as a true |! 





love for mutual kindness founded on mutual dependence and 
a dislike to argument merely for its own sake—its maxims 
being the fruit of observation and experience, and not reached 
by artificial deductions or false-strained reflections. In fine, 
it is a philosophy which, revealing the natural corruptions as 
well as the innate goodness (not quite extinct) of the human 
heart, improves every opportunity of bringing the latter into 
the service of the public and private good, and palliates the 
former by considerations of human frailty. Taz Ayatyst. 
—_—_—_— 

From Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN THE FINE ARTS. 

THE DAGUERROSCOPE. 
Now for some account of the French discovery: 
“ French Discovery—Pencil of Nature.—Who has not 
admired the splendid and wonderful representations in the 
camera obscura ?—images so clear, so full of life, so perfectly 
representing every object in nature. These living pictures, 


singular, they observe, that the power which created them 
seems to have abandoned them, and that ¢hese works of light 
' want light. Even in those parts the most lighted, there is an 
| absence of vivacity and effect; and it is to be allowed that, 
amidst oll the harmony of their forms, these views appear 
subjected to the sober and heavy tone of color imparted by a 
dull Northern sky. It would appear that, by passing through 
the glasses of the optical arrangements of M. Daguerre, all 
the views are unifurmly clothed with a melancholy aspect, 
like that given to the horizon by the one of evening. 
Motion, it is obvious, can never he copied; and the attempt 
to represent animals and shoe-blacks in action, consequently 
failed. Statuary is said to have been well defined, but, hith- 
erto, M. Daguerre has not succeeded in copying the living 


various chemical products are sensibly affected by light. 


physiognomy in a satisfactory manner, though he does not | 
despair of success. It could not have escaped chemists that | 





Some gases may remain together in the dark withcut any 
effect, but a ray of light will cause instant explosion. Other 
bodies, such as the chloruret of silver, are modified in color. 
It at first takes a violet tint, afterwards becomes black, ‘this 
property would doubtless have suggested the idea of applying 
it to the art of design. But, by this method, the most brik) 


jliant parts of the object become discolored, and the darker 


parts remain white. This produces an effect contrary to fact 


whole dark. Mr. Talbot’s method would seem to be based 


friend or an honest man. To this the philosophy gained from |; and, again, the continued action of light tends to render . 


a knowledge of the world and of human nature opposes a ‘on the use of the salts of silver, with the addition of some 


substance or covering to prevent the further action of light’ 
after the design wascomplete. This discovery will doubtless 
make a great revolution in the arts of design, and, in a muk 
' titude of cases, will supersede old methods altogether inferior. 
The temporary interest of many may at first be affected; but 
whatever has the true character of good, cannot essentially de 
mischief. The invention of printing soon gave employmen'’ 
; to many more than were employed as copyists. Even in ou 
| own time, the substitution of steel plates for engraving, in 
| stead of copper, although fifty times as many copies may by 
| taken from om has, by the substitution of good engraving 
' for indifferent ones, so extended the demand, that more st 
| plates are now required than were formerly used of copper. 
We must add a few words with reference to science. Th 
| newly.discovered substance, so easily acted upon by the ray 
; of light, opens a wide field for photometric experiments whi 















, hitherto have been hopeless, more particularly on the light 
the moon. M. Arago calls to our attention some experimer 
made by himself, jointly with other philosophers, by whi 





wonderful images, which have hitherto past away volatile— 
ev ‘ent as a drea to stop them, at our will, on a sub- 
stance finely sensible to the immediate action of light, and 
render them permanent before our eyes, in traces represented 
by tints in perfect harmony on each point with difierent de- 
grees of intensity. We must not, however, believe, as has 
been erroneously reported te the public with respect to these 
(Parisian) experiments, that the proper colors of objects are 
represented in these images by colors: they are only repre- 
sented, with extreme truth, by light, and in every gradation 
of shade ; as an oil painting is given by a perfect engraving, 
consisting of black lines; or, perhaps, more akin to a design 
made with mathematical accuracy, and in aqua-tinia; for 
there are no crossings of lines in the designs by the pencil of 
nature: red, blue, yellow, green, &c., are rendered by com- 
binations of light and shade—by demi-tints, more or less clear 
or obscure, according to the quantity of licht in each color. 





the forms—the truth and harmony of the tone—the aerial per- 
per Rp high finish of the details, are all expressed with 

e highest perfection. 

The formidable lens, which often betrays monstrosities in 
the most delicate and aerial of our masterpieces, may here 
search for defects in vain. The creations of nature triumph. 
Far from betraying any defect, the highest magnifier only tends 
to show more clearly its vast superiority. At each step we 





& purely ephemeral reputation, from the caprico or ignorance 


exquisite details, which escape the naked eye, even in reality. 
Nor can this astonish us when the radiant light, which can 
: 


by traversing lens and mirrors, are thrown down with double by th t ful gl » gave no 
beauty on the table of the camera obscura by the radient | Fe mer 5 ar ber haya a+ noel nT 


finger of light. The new art has been discovered to fix these | sign of heat on the most delicate thermometer. We sh 


But, in these copies, the delicacy of the design—the purity of || changes present. But, to speak more seriously, in what 


the light of the moon (300,000 times less than that of t 









dication of chemical action on the chloruret of silver, nor 


: be glad to know if any experiments have yet been made 
| the concentrated light of the moon on thermo-electgical 
paratus, which may be constructed of extreme delicacy. 
substance used by M. Daguerre is evidently sensible to 
action of lunar light, since, in twenty minutes, he can 
sent, under the form of a white spot, the exact image of 
luminary. 

M. Biot, who, from the nature of his labors in the field 
science, takes a lively interest in the discovery in q 
anticipates much from the means afforded by it to carry 
the analysis of some of the most delicate phenomena of 1 
M. Daguerre has, it is asserted, already discovered some 
properties of light, and is still carrying on the investigatiog 





Here, in truth, is a discovery launched upon the world, 
must make a revolution in art. It is impossible, at first 
not to be amused ut the sundry whimsical views the ¢ 
lin what degree, will art be affected by it? Art iso] 
I kinds, or more properly speaking, has two walks, the im / 

ative and the imitative ; the latter may, indeed, greatly 
the former, but, in the strictly imitative, imagination 
not enter but to do mischief. They may be consi 
fore, as the two only proper walks. It must be evide 
the higher, the imaginative, cannot immediately be @ 
; by the. new discovery—it is not tangible to its fo 





find new objects to admire, revealing to us the existence of |; poetry of the mind cannot be submitted to this mat 


| cess; but there is a point of view in which it may be 
' detrimental to genius, which, being but a power over @ 
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must collect with pains and labor, and acquire a facility of 
drawing. Now, it is manifest that, if the artiet can lay up a 
store of objects without the (at first very tedious) process 
correct drawing, both his mind and his hand will fail him; 
the mind will not readily supply what it does not know 

the hand must be crippled when 
brought to execute what it has not previously supplied as a 
sketch. Who will make elaborate drawings from statues or 
from life, if he can be gupplied in a more ,& More true 
manner, and in the space of a few minutes, cither with the 
most simple or the most complicated forms? How very few 
will apply themselves to a drudgery, the benefits of which are 
to be so remote, as an ultimate improvement, and will forego 
for that hope, which genius may be most inclined to doubt, 
immediute possession? But if genius could really be schooled 
to severe discipline, the new discovery by new and most ae- 
curate forms, might greatly aid conception. If this view be 
correct, we may have fewer artists; but those few, who will] 
‘spurn delights and live laborious days,’ will arrive at an 
eminence which no modern, and poasibly no ancient master 
has reached. 

But, in the merely imitative walk, and that chiefly for scien- 
tific purposes, draughts of machinery, and objects of natural 
history, the practice of art, as it now exists, will be nearly 
annthilated—it will be chiefly contined to the coloring repre- 
sentations made by the new instruments—for it is not presumed 
that color will be produced by the new process. Our mere 
painters of views will be superseded, for our artists have 
strangely dropped the wings of their genius, and perched 
themselves, as if without permission to enter, before the walls 
of every town and city in Chiistendom, and of some out of 
it; so much so, that after-generations, judging of us from our 
views in annuals and other productions, may pronounce us to 
have been a proscribed race, not allowed to enter within gates; 
pictorial lepers, committed to perform quarantine without, 
and in the face of the broad sun, if possible, to purify us. 
These mere view-makers will be superseded; for who, that 
really values views, will not prefer the real representation to 
the less to be depended upon? We have so little taste for 
these things, that we shall say so much the better, if it does 
not throw many worthy and industrious men out of employ- 
ment. Yet who is allowed to think of that in these days, 
when the great, the universal game of ‘ beggar my neighbor’ 
is played and encouraged with such avidity? Then it re- 
mains to be considered—will taste be enlarged by this inven- 
tion? Do we not despise what is too easily attained? Is 
not the admiration of the world at once the incitement and 
the reward? Has it not greatly, mainly, a reference to our- 
selves? It is what man can do by his extraordinary manual 
dexterity that we are so prone to admire. “ 

People prefer a poor representation of an object made by a 
human hand to the beauty of the thing itself. They will throw 
away a leaf, a flower, of exquisite beauty, and treasure up the 
veriest daub, that shall have the slightest resemblance to it. 
We suspsct our love—our admiration of art arises, in the 
first place, because it is art, and of man’s hand. This is a 
natural prejudice, and one designed, probably, to bring the 
hands nature has given us to their utmost power. There are 
things so exquisitely beautiful, and at first sight acknowledged 
to be so by all, that it is surprising they are not in common 
use. For instance, the camera obscura—how perfectly fas- 
cinating it is! Yet, how unsatisfied are people with it, be- 
cause it is not of a human hand, and how seldom do people, 
even of 
would, to the exhibition of it? We are afraid something of 
this indifference will arise from the new invention. How- 
ever beautifal may be the work produced, there will be no 
friend to be magnified, no great urtist for the amateurs to 
worship with all the idolatry of their taste, or of their lack of 
it. The love of imitation, innate though it be, and so deter- 
minate in infant genius as it has ever shown itself, will un- 
doubtedly be checked as mere idleness; and, in lieu of im- 
provement by practice, the young genius will be surfeited 
with amusements which he has had no share in creating, and 
for whose excellence he has had no praise. If this view be 
correct, it may be presumed that the number of artists will be 
greatly lessened, and that a few will attain greater excellence. 

Another question arises, will painters and engravers be 
equally affected? In the present view of the matter, for we 
have not seen any announcement of a power of making im- 
pressions ad infinitum, though in certain cases of fixed ob- 
jects, and with fixed light and shade something of this kind 
may be looked to; yet, fur practical purposes, it is probable 
that the engraver will even more than ever be in demand. 
We hope it may be so, for it is in this way practice in draw- 
ing will still be required; and without practice in drawing, we 
can have no painters. Yet, when one thinks of the possible 
power of copying pictures—in having fac-similes, in all but 
color, of Raphael and Correggio, one cannot but dread, in 
the midst of hope of the rich possession, the diminution of so 
admirable an art. 

Caravans OF THE DesErt.—Once set in motion, nothing 
arrests the progress of the caravan. Necessity urges 
forward, for the two demons of the Deser:, hunger and thirst, 


are behind them. As. long as the lasts 8 on- 
ward, like waves before a tempest. The why 4 aryl 
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als follow the caravan, as the wolves followed Attila’s army. 


Each evening they halt at an old encamping ground, easily 
of || recognized from the heaps of bones left by their predecessors ; 
and each morning they leaving a new supply of bodies 


guidance. After a 
, or rather a race, of eight days, the remnant ef this 
host arrives, diminished in its numbers one third or one half, 
at Korti; where again falling in with the Nile, they pursue its 
course without interruption, and in great com com- 
fort, to Cairo. Sometimes it oceurs that aarkag the eight 
days in the Desert the simoon arises and shakes its wings of 
fire over the devoted host. Then soldiers and slaves disap- 
pear in the Nubian sands, as did the army of Cambyses in the 
wilderness of Ammon. The Pacha waits impatiently fer the 
return of his army with the captives: timerollson; he makes 
search fur them; but no trace can be found—not even a ru- 
mor can be heard: conjecture alone may apprize him that 
the bones of his troops and his yictims are bleaching in the 
trackless wastes of the Desert. Dumas. 





BOAT SONG.—By C. F, Horrman. 
WE court no gale with wooing sail, 
We fear no squall a-brewing; 
Seas smooth or rough, skies fair or bluff, 
Alike eur course pursuing. 
For what te us are winds, when thus 
Our merry boat is flying, 
While bold and free, with jocund glee, 
Stout hearts her oars a.e plying? 
At twilight dun, when red the sun 
Far o’er the water flashes, 
With buoyant song our barque along 
His crimson pathway dashes. 
And when the night devours the light, 
And shadows thicken o’er-us, 
The stars steal out, the skies about, 
To dance to our bold chorus. 


Sometimes near shore we ease our oar, 
While beauty’s sleep invading, 





taste, return, as it might have been expected they || 4 


To watch the beam through her casement gleam, 
As she wakes to our serenading; 

Then with the tide we floating glide, 
To music soft ing, 

Or drain one cup, to her filled up 
For whom those notes are pleading. 


Thus on and on, till the night is gone, 
And the garish day is breaking, 
While landsmen sleep, we boatmen keep 
The soul of frolic waking. 
And though cheerless then our craft look, when 
To her moorings day has brought her, 
By the moon amain she is launched again, 
To dance o’er the gleesome water. 








THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 

Tue aim of the warrior’s — is to qo of fe 
ilosopher’s to dogmatize. first has accompli is 
oye when his power is undisputed; the sccond, when his 
opinions are held sacred. I trust, my opinions are held sacred 
at the breakfast table of my respected landlady, who has re- 
uested me to save her the expense of an advertisement, by 
stating in this place, that she will be happy to accommodate 
two more boarders on reasonable terms, That it has cost me 
some painsto accomplish this mental infallibility, [donotdeny. 
Ihave awarded the name of cherub to two infants respectively, 
neither of whose outward features were laudable, and one of 
whom was almost a lusus. I have looked unmoved upon the 
plate of smoking rolls, which has now and then breat up 
its soft aroma amidst the rank and file of toasted laminw 
around it, like love in a desert, under the false pretext of dys 
pepsia, always remembering to give my stomach a little some- 
thing in private toatone for the insulting imputation. I have 
sacrificed my personal vanity to my effective weight of char- 
acter, as men clip the feathers of a game-cock to fit him for 
action. All this and much more have I done, and in this 
manner I have gained the enviable privilege of asserting with- 
out contradiction, and deciding without argument. In cut- 
ting out my extracts from the columns of domestic life, I may 
now and then include a little irrelevant matter, as 

one sometimes finds, in the lady's scrap-book, the poct’s fount 
and the *s advertisement included in the same excision. 
The remarks, which follow, were uttered at different times, 





and in very different manners. It is my rule, when asserting 
a truism, not to waste my vocal energies, but to reserve them, 
as well as the more earnest kinds of gesticulation, to carry 
down that which I consider false or doubtful. 

Truth, if I may use the language of the pugilist, can step 
up to the scratch, without a backer; but her half sister, Plau- 
sibility, requires a stout bottle-holder. 

Bomsboly was rigmaroling the other morning, about the 
artificial distinctions of society. : 

Madame, said I, society is the same in all large places. I 
divide it thus: 

1. People of cultivation, who live in large houses. 

2. People of cultivation, who live in small houses. 





pause to help them. Mothers who have not strength tocarry 
their children, lie down beside them. The hyeace oud jock. 


3. People without cultivation, who live in large houses. 


4. People without cultivation, who live in small houses, 


5. 
An individual the other end of the ‘table, turned pale 


-~ left the poet: 3 I a with the monoryllable. 

xcuse ee ut whenever I sce johnny-cake 
without consletency, butter without flavor, I am reminded 
of a poultice and simple cerate. 
P pearently considered barbarous 
I love the magnificent. An antediluvian tragedy I wrote 
some years ago, opened with the fullowing scenery: 

Hills behind Boston. A crimson sunset forming the back 
ground. A nae mammoth seen looping along from one 
cis outa pigeund wiht Gipedin torte 
m were procu i ty, but perhaps something 
might be done with the great ox Columbus, sn 
very individual character is a centre, determined by con- 
verging attributes. If it were not a troublesome and thank- 
less to scrutinize a man’s nature too picely, I should 
love to have ench of my specics submitted to a few tests like 
the following, befure admitting him into society : 

Kick him, to see if he will show fight. 

Request the immediate loan of seven-and-sixpence. 

| Tell him his talents are rather of the solid than the bril- 
| 


the fcminines. 


hant order. 
Observe that externals are of little consequence, with evi- 
dent allusion to his personal appearance. 
_ him down in — presence of several young ladies. 
re are some men thathave only soul enought i 
bodies from decomposition. sd avieahemn re 
- I make very excellent fables, occasionally. This, being a 
little outrageous, was articulated in a low key, very slow, 
with a pretty considerable blow on the table. 
Once on a time, a notion was started, that if all the people 
in the wurld would shout at once, it might be heard in tho 
moon. So the projectors agreed it should be done in just ten 
years. Some thousand ship-londs of chronometers were dis- 
tributed to the selectmen and other great folks of all the dif- 
ferent nations. For a year beforehand, nothing else was talk- 
ed about, but the awful noise that was to be mde on the great 
occasion. When the time came, every bedy had their ears 
so wide open, to hear the universal ejaculation of 
word agreed upon—that nobody spoke, except a deaf man in 
one of the Fejee Islands, and a woman in Pekin, so that the 
world was never so still since the creation. I was requested 
to give the moral of my fable. It is too obvious, I observed, 
to need explanation. The inquirer looked very indefinitely. 
My forte in literary matters rests chiefly in prose and po- 
etry. These two pleasing verses were mado while sailing up 
the Delaware: 
TO A LADY WITII HER BACK TO ME. 
I know thy face is fresh and bright, 
Thou angel-moulded girl; 
I caught one glimpse of purest white, 
I saw one auburn curl. 
O would the whispering ripples breathe 
The thoughts that vainly strive— 
She turns—she turns to look on me: 
Black! cross-eyed! seventy-five ! 


How much easier it is to be witty on some old, wernt 
subjects, than to find out the ridiculous for one’s self. If I 
had been a married man, regard for my personal safety would 
have saved the world two epigrams. 

TO FAME. 
They say thow hast a hundred tongues; 

My wife has only one; 

If she had been equipped like thee, 

Oh, what should I have donc! 


THE ECHO, 


Nay, dearest stranger do not shout} 
My wife has worn the Echo out. 


Nothing can be more delightful than to listen to a person 
biasing devudts axing of absurdities, in order to prove an 
axiom. : 

The laughable and the pathetic are sometimes 
mingled in little exhibitions of domestic economy. A 
of apples, for instance, with the defective parts cut out for 
the children. A small basket of home-made ginger-bread, 
with one or two pieces of pound-cake carefully disposed on 
the surface, so as to appear to the best advantage. 

I have but one enemy, whom I hate utterly. If he dies be- 
fore I do, I shall resurrectionize him. There are two glezed 
mahogany cases in my apartment; one of them encloses the 
prep eter vahere peren n Parmchr lag wie! o 
his skeleton. Observi some symptoms of horror, thought 
I would try the effect of a little vivid i Yes, my 
res iend, we are indeed awfuliy hardened. Six human 
shai benstiching Gs Sates Cot See 

, and one lying cold, stiff and livid, with lips writhed 
in the ghastly smile of , twisted with the spasm of the 
death struggle, dewy with the vapors of the grave. 

“Shall I help you to any thing?” said I, to one of the most 
insatiable of Eve's daughters. ‘ Nothing, I thank 








have spoiled my @ ” It was false—withia a few min- 

she ted the of morning cakes, which I hed 
Civehud otine bapes securing, by my catalogue of abomi- 
pauons. 
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_I said there was but.one man whol hated utterly, but-I || ics and their families, and of domestics of both sexes, an or- 


have not forgotten the paltry tyrant, who abused me, cruelly 
and undeservedly, when I was too young to resist what I_am 
now, too old to resent. The miscreant may not remember the 
feeble boy, whorh he beat almost to maiming, nor have I any 
longer an inclination to crack his distorted bones; but if he 
can make an honest prayer, let him thank Heaven, thatevery 
blade of grass is not twisted into a cowskin, to lash him for 
his brutality. 

This of the tremendous was received with me 
applause by a youngster, whose inexpressibles I suspected o 
concealing a little excoriation. 

The vis inertia of some people’s minds is so great, that, 
but for the exertions of their neighbors, they would probably 
never have gone into action. It is curious, when talking with 
such le, to watch tueir distress, while they are accumu- 
lating su 


ient intellectual energy to justify them in articu- 
bert epee 

A of mine was asked lately to give the derivation of 
Cuffte, a word colloquially employed to designate the sons 
and daughters.of Ethiopia. ‘Our community,” said the legal 
gentleman, “is divided into two great classes; the whites, 
who are the Cuffers, and the blacks, who are the Cuffees.”’ 

The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of the eve ; the more 
T r upon it, the closer it contracts. Oo not mean 
wakaecana simile, and, for aught I can say, it may be 
an old one; but, if new, it was very respectable for one to say 
in a dream, althought it may not be worth repeating when 
awake. 

Nothing is so capricious as the memory of aparvenu. Peo- 
ple with their eyes always turned upwards, are very apt to 
give the cut celestial to evéry body near theirown level. An 
individual of this class applied to me lately, to assist him in 
forming an alliaace with some old family. I recommended 
him to a domestic circle, which embraced seven unmarried 
daughters, all warranted over thirty, as the oldest family. of 
my acquaintance. 

I generally subscribe my initials to my little printed follies, 

the few friends who recognize them, will be very 
ready to forgive, and what is much more, perhaps to read the 
trifles which go with them. To others, the name they half con- 
ceal is nothing, for it has neither rung through the trumpet of 
fame, nor whistled through the catcall of notoriety. 

“Thave heard you spoken of, as a respectable young man,” 
said a fellow-creature. 

I am not a respectable young man—if I were nothing bet- 
ter, I would take an anodyne that should make me-sleep until 
the funeral flame of the universe had split the stone above me. 
’ A very long article of very light matter, I considerimpreg- 
nable; a deliberate threat of a second number, I know is im- 
politic, and therefore I shall stop here, and say no more 
al out it. 





From the New York Spirit of the Times. 
THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


JOHN KEMBLE IN HIS GLORY. 


‘Oh! the days when I was young’—young, in the truc sense 
of the word, when for a well-learned lesson, I was rewarded 
by being taken to the ‘Play.’ In those days it was called 
‘the Play,’ and why not? The immortal William says ‘ the 
Play’s the thing,’ and ‘I’ve known guilty creatures sitting at a 
Play,’ &c. I was not then amongst the guilty creatures; I 
was as innocent as a babe; 1 was taken to the Play by ‘ Pa 
and Ma,’ and brought home by them; still, having read Shak- 
speare with delight from my earliest youth I could well under- 
stand what was perfection in the actors, and what was not. 
At Brighton, where I was at hoarding-school, I recollect see- 
ing a histrionic assassin, butcher Macbeth—Hamlet—Corivl- 
anus, and Brutus, without mercy. In London, how different! 
the Kembles were an Institution ; they carricd upon their 
shoulders, Venice Preserved, Macbeth, Henry the Eighth, 
Isabella, Pizarro, The Winter’s Tale—King Lear. In all 
these picces the fraternal trio glittered with unmatched bril- 
liancy, and when annouaced to appear, every avenue leading 
to the theatre door was blocked up by a dense mass an hour 
before the time of opening; generally, two or three hundred 
were refused admittance to the pit, and I often watched them 
standing in little groups, consulting whether they should 
double their projected expenses by going to the boxes. Some 
went home with tears in their eyes ;, they could not afford the 
increased expenditure, or did not like to intrude on uncle’s or 
father’s good nature; some went to the other House (so called 
then.) Whilst all this was passing, the boxes were filling 
very rapidly, and those who had at length determined to ‘go 
the whole figure’ found that they had lost a little too much 
time in deliberation, and were obliged to be contented with 
seats in the alips. Covent Garden Theatre, with every seat 

» presents a noble aspect; the dress circle is so in its 
most literal meaning, offering to the eye a most g us em- 
bodiment of beauty, fashion, and magnificence of attire. The 
second tier contains such ladies and gentlemen, as have not 
the time or inclination to make a heavy toilette ; they appear 
there in bonnets, cloaks, surtouts, &c., &c. ; the third tier is 
azcupied by theatrical persons, critics, editors, and those who 
are on the free list, and who from a motive of delicacy and 


certainly in very taste, decline occupying the best seats 
in the house which ‘are paid for, by visitors to the theatre; 
above the first circle is the first gallery, the resort of mechan- 
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derly and well-behaved class ; the most clevated place is one 
tier higher,.the second gallery, the Olympic, the seat of ‘the 
gods’—here we find a heterogeneous mob of dirty little urchins, 
chimney sweepers, low apprentices, and young pickpockets, 
who after their daily exertions imagine they stand in need of 
a little recreation. This is the audience part of the theatre— 
this it was twenty-five years ago, and these arrangements have 
I witnessed innumerable times. Before I describe the several 
performances I will make a brief observation or two, on the 
decline of the Drama. During the severe war with Napoleon, 
the continent of Europe was closed against Great Britain ; 
i se was almost suspended, and it occupied as much 
time to go from Paris to London as would now be expended 
in visiting that Capital and returning to New York. Very 
little was known to the middle classes of foreign music, they 
were satisfied with their Braham, and their Mrs. Billington 
as singers, and with Bishop and Shield as composers; noth- 
ing but native talent was tolerated at the Patent Theatres, 
and so.great was the prejudice of John Bull against foreign- 
ers, with all of whom he considered himself at war, that John 
Kemble’s engagement of the then celebrated Madame Catalini, 
to sing forty nights at Covent Garden, was one of the causes 
of the O. P. row, and when he made his peace with the pub- 
lic, his cancelling that engagement was a sine gua non. 

At length when the hero of Austerlitz, Lodi, Wagram, &c., 
was out-numbered at Leipzig, and finally out-generalled at 
Waterloo, the road from Calais to Paris was constantly cov- 
ered with moving masses, comprising every grade of society, 
all stretching towards the gay capital. When taking the 
round of amusements they discovered that foreign music was 
not so grating to the ear; that the compositions of Mozart 
were quite as good as those of Bishop; that Shield’s music 
did not excel that of Paer, and from eager listeners they be- 
came ardent admirers. Meanwhile, some of the greatest 
artistes of Italy found their way to London, and in the corps 
operatique of the King’s Theatre, or Italian Opera, were soon 
enrolled the names of Ambrogetti, Fodor, Camporese, and 
Garcia, whilst in support of the Ballet, Mercandotti and An- 
giolini stood foremost. When the English returned home from 
their continental tour, they were (at least many of them) full 
of affectation; they minced their words, interlarded their 
sentences with faulty French, and incomprehensible Italian; 
could not endure the bore of sitting-out an English play; 
thought Shakspeare good of his kind—but not to be compared 
with Mozart or Mohere. These ideas descended the ladder 
of society, and from Mrs. Goldpay, the banker’s wife, of Lom- 
bard street and Russell square, where it took root, it was not 
long tumbling down to the Fubbses, grocers and tea-dealers, 
in Norton Folgate. The Patent Theatres soon presented 
empty benches in evidence of this fact, and had it not been 
for the sudden and successful appearance of Edmund Kean, 
Drury Lane Theatre would in all probability, have been used 
as barracks, or « hospital; nor have they ever, to this day, 
recovered from the shock inflicted upon them by the foreign 
mania; the Queen, the court, the nobility, and gentry of Eng- 
land, crowd the Italian Opera House night after night, leaving 
Macready to rack his brains as to the manner in which he 
shall show most honor to the immortal bard, and then they 
go again to the opera, to see the same piece for the twentieth 
time. With this digression, I must come to the conclusion, 
that the decline of the drama was consequent on the decline 
of Napoleon, and that if he had not been put upon the shelf 
ut Waterloo, Shakspeare would not have sutfered that fate in 
London. Why, in the great chain of creation should there 
not be alink to bind the destinies of two such beings? both 
great, the greatest of their kind—the leaders of the world of 
letters aud of arms, both enshrined in enviable immortality, 
the mark and model of future generations.—All this is not 
very poilte in-me, considering that I have an audience wait- 
ing, a house crammed from floor to ceiling to witness the tra- 
gedy of Macbeth, the Thane dy Mr. Kemble, Macduff by Mr. 
C, Kemble, Lady Macbeth dy Mrs. Siddons. Let me here 
notice that Jobn Kemble always insisted on the insertion of 
the preposition ia the play-bill, remarking that Macbeth was 
not Kemble, nor was Kemble Macbeth, but as Mr.. Kemble 
was to perform the part of Macbeth, it must be anneunced 
with truth as well as grammar. It was, on this evening, five 
minutes after seven, and no overture had been commenced ; 
the violinists had been tuning their instruments for the last 
twenty minutes, the gallery fulks had commenced munching 
their stock of apples, oranges, and chestnuts, intended aa 
entre’ actes, at length public impatience was made manifest 
by cries of ‘ music, mysic,’ from the gods, aud knockings and 
stampings in the pit; the green curtain rose, leaving the act 
drop visible, an apology was in prospective, the stage door 
opened, and Mr. Barrymore stepped forward to announce 
the sudden and serious indisposition of Mrs. Siddons, and 
that, as Mrs. Powell (the lady who was always her substitute 
when she was indisposed) was not tobe found, the play would 
changed to Coriolanus, the part of Caius Marcus dy Mr. 
Kemble; this was received with a simultaneous burst of ap- 
plause; it appeared to me that the public liked better to see 
John Kemble alone, in onc of his slashing parts, than in the 
fetters of competition. A short overture was hurried through 
and the curtain was raised; the mob of Roman artisans, all 
men of five feet four inches in hight,.to give greater effect to 
the towering figure of Coriolanus, who could undoubted! 
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fair ground beat forty of them,’ entered upon the scene, dis- 
cussed their grievances, persuaded each other of wrong and 
injury, serewed up their courage to the sticking pvint, and 
started for the p of ‘ proceeding against’.the author of 
their privations, when on a sudden they are met by the very 
man himself, who looked them into one half their size whilst 
he seemed to grow taller as they slunk to the wings. Never 
can I forget the haughty sneer with which he uttered ‘What's 
the matter, ye dissentious rogues?’ and his trampling reply to 
Menenius who informs him that they want corn, with which 
‘ they say the city is well suppplied’—three rounds of plaudits 
followed his ‘ They say, hang ’em,’ it was a master effort in 
the delineation of contemptuous disgust. He was very quiet 
during the next few scenes, and seemed to reserve himself 
for the display of Patrician feelings wheenever he came in 
contact with the ‘trades of Rome.’ When he siood for the 
consulship, in the market-place, and withdrew his hand from 
the attempted grasp of those citizens who promised him their 
voices, every body pitied him, and the sneer with which he 
accompanied the expression of ‘ Sweet voices’ was rendered 
more forcible by his holding his toga before his face to prevent 
their sweet voices from reaching him through more sense than 
one. His quarrel with Sicenius and Brutus, the two tribunes, 
his threat to shake the latter out of his garments, (and he 
looked as if he meant to do it) met with the most tumultuous 
approbation, but when in his last interview with the mob he 
disdains to ask for pardon and desires them to ‘ Pronource 
the steep Tarpeian death,’ and further on, exclaims, ‘The 
fires of the lowest hell fold in the people, call me their traitor, 
&c.,’ the whole pit rose at him, nine long rounds of applause 
mingled with screams of ‘brave,’ in unearthly vociferation, 
vibrated through the house, and it was fifteen minutes before 


the business of the scene could proceed. His fifth act was - 


full of majesty and splendor, his first interview with Tullus 
Aufidius, beneath the statue of the ‘mighty Mars,’ was sub- 
dued and touching, all his pride had evanesced, he was a man 
who had formed a resolution, desperate and disloyal, and was 
writhing in the consciousness of a false step. The quarrel 
with Tullus previous to the murder, was the great chef d’euvre, 
it is totally impossible te describe the condensed enthusiasm, 
made to burst out in wild and acclamatory shrieks, whilst he 
was pouring upon his victim the artillery af denunciation— 
“ Meusureless liar thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy! &c. &c.” 
No more of the play was heard, and when the curtain fell, 
Kemble was called for, (custom then just in the bud) but he 
came not; nor did he at any after period conform to that ab- 
surd fashion. To my dying day I shall remember his Caius 
Marcus Coriolanus, the vivid impression it made upon me re- 
mains in all its freshness. I refer to no book—I have no 
notes or memoranda—what I have spoken I saw and heard 
and recollect distinctly. 





MovussELainE DE Laine Manuracture.—The Glasco 
Constitutional says: “The mousselaine de laine was first in- 
troduced into this countrv three years ago, in a fabric com- 
posed wholly of wool, within the reach only of the wealthier 
classes. To meet, however, the pretensions of all ranks in 
society, a mixed fabric, consisting of cotton and wool, was 
substituted, coarser wool being er ployed ; and the trade hav- 
ing got into a great number of hands, the mousselaine de 
laine may now adorn the person of any one who can com- 
mand the price of a common chintz. Formerly immense 
Sgr | were imported from France, on paymert of a heavy 

uty, and when first introduced, sold at most extravagant 
prices ; but now the foreign goods have been met with such 
active opposition from the British manufacture, that they are 
nearly altogether driven out of market. France has always 
had the reputation of producing the finest goods in the world, 
and had our Gaelic neighbors not met with such powerful 
competitors in the British, they might, for a long time, and 
for the higher description of goods, have commanded a com- 
plete monopoly of the British market. At this moment the 
number of hands engaged in this trade is enormous. Besides 
those who are occupied at the printing table, a great portion, 
nearly one half of the hand-loom weavers of Scotland, are in 
full operation in manufacturing the cleth: in almost all the 
smallest villages in the west there is scarcely a loom idle; 
and we ure pretty safe in saying that there is not a respecta- 
ble dealer who will find any difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment from the mousselaine de laine manufactories. This 
trade has given a mighty impulse to the wool trade, but at 
the same time it has considerably weakened the hands of the 
cotton-spinners, who are complaining of the small demands 
for particular sorts of their yarns. Besides other imporant 
attributes, they possess the intrinsic advantage that they do 
not ignite on coming in contact with flame, like muslin or 
calicoes.”’ 





SCRAPS FROM JEAN PAUL. 

Lirz.—Hepe and joy, pain and pleasure, misery and dejec- 
tion, and happiness—words of yery deep, important and mys- 
terious mearting, all mingled and sprinkled through and around 
man’s pathway in this dreary wilderness called existence— 
making sunbeams, moonbeams, starlight, cloud and storms, 
in his journey to the dark, gloomy grave. 

SeL¥-PoRTRAITURE.—A man never portrays his own char- 
acter better than by the way and manner in which he portrays 
the character of another. 
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The News from Europe.—We know not when a more 
welcome budget of advices from the Old World has reached 
this country than by the Great Western on Monday—cer- 
tainly not since the news of the Three Days of Paris. Of the 
Commercial and pacific tidings we have spoken elsewhere ; 
and we shall but remark here that they are doubly gratifying for 
the reason that the public expectation awaited advices of a 
directly opposite tenor. A whole community was looking for 
the bluster and the preparation of belligerency, the fal! of 
Stocks, but especially American Stocks, the cessation of 
credit, the derangement of business, and the return of mil- 
lions of protested paper to spread ruin and desolation around 
us. But the advices we have received are so different from 
this that ‘a feeling of universal elation, confidence and hope 
has displaced that of distrust and foreboding, and given rise 
to a very general conviction that John Bull, take him for all 
in all, is quite a sensible old fellow, and understands human 
nature, especially Yankee nature, much better than we had 
given him credit for. It may be yet that we shall have a 
flourish of trumpets from him when he hears fully by the Liver- 





ple of England. It is true that a large proportion of them 
are favorable and another portion indifferent to its overthrow. 
It is true that the Ministers have been beaten in most of the 
recent casual elections to Parliament, and signally of late in 
the return of a Conservative from North Devon in place of 
Lord Ebington, the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In 
elections for the English Counties, they seem almost certain 
of defeat at every trial, and would apparently seem tottering 
to their fall. But they are upheld by the conflicting force of 
two great currents of opinion on each side of their present po-. 
sition—of the Tories, who dread innovation and hate Reform, 
on the one hand, and the Radicals, who are formidable, active 
and rapidly inclining to the fullest Democracy, on the other. 
By the mutual hostility of these two masses, the present Whig 
Government may be continued for some years in power, if 
they manage dexterously to that end, as they seem fully in- 
clined tode. The Radicals cannot vote for Tory attacks on 
the Ministry; the Tories dread the Premiership of Durham 
far more than they dislike that of Melbourne. We have no 
doubt that the motion of Lord John Russell on the subject of 
Ireland, counter to that of Lord Roden adopted by the Lords, 
has been carried in the House of Commons by a signal ma- 
jority. We have no feeling in the premises, however, believ- 





pool of the warlike effervescence of Congress, ending in a vote | 
of ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand troops to be placed 

at the President's discretion; but, on the whole, he has be- 

haved so handsomely thus far that we have strong hopes of 
his holding out to the end. 

Hardly less gratifying than the pacific news from England 
is that of the overthrow of the Molé Ministry in France—not 
that the late Cabinet was intrinsically a bad one, but because 
this is a signal triumph of Liberty over Despotism. Louis 
Philippe has long needed this lesson. He has forgotten the 
ladder by which he ascended the throne, and indulges a longing 
for the fellowship and alliance of the Legitimates of Europe 
rather than a desire to secure the esteem and approbation of 


ing that the accession of the Tories to power, with Welling- 
ton and Peel at their head, must inevitably be followed by 
their speedy expulsion and the formation of a still more Lib- 
eral Cabinet with Lord Durham at the helm. That such a 
change would be immediately beneficial to Great Britain may 
be a matter of uncertainty, but it could not fail to ensure such 
further modification of the aristocratic features of her Gov- 
ernment as would conform her institutions far more closely | 
to the dictates of the spirit of the age, and place her in per- | 
fect and natural alliance with the Liberal Powers aud the 
cause of Liberty in both hemispheres. This is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 


Business Prospects.—The several canals of the State of| 











the People of France. For years past, his subservience to| 
Austria and Russia—his indifference to the success of the | 
Constitutional cause in Spain—his insisting on presiding over | 


the deliberations of his Cabinet, thus rendering the Ministry | 


New York are opened for navigation this day. Lakes 
Erie and Champlain have already been several days open, | 
and their navigation by steamboats regularly established for | 
the season. We do not now call to mind any passage from | 


but an instrument of his will—his bitter persecutions of the || Detroit to Chicago this spring, and presume that the high 
press, and many aberrations from the true faith dictated by | Northern portion of the connecting chain of waters—the Straits 
the same spirit, have tended to alienate the affections of the || of Michillimackinac and some portion of the lekes adjacent— 


French. This alienation was manifested through the elec- 


tions of last year, by the return of an Opposition majority—a || at all. 


has but recently been freed from its icy fetters, if yet freed at 
If not now clear, however, it soon must be; and with 


| 
| 


discordant and confused mass,as Oppositions usually are, oc: this exception, all the inland waters of the United States are 


fully agreed in their hostility to the existing order of things. 
They nearly voted down the Ministry on the answer to the 
King’s Speech—so nearly that Count Molé declined attempt- 
ing to carry on the Government, and tendered his resignation. 
As the Opposition was evidently aimed, not at the Ministry 
but the Monarch, he declined the proffered resignation, and 
hazarded the extreme measure of dissolving the newly chosen 
Chamber and ordering a new election. That election has 
been held; the whole power and patronage of the Govern- 
ment have been exerted, and the King is beaten. He is now 
forced to submit, under circumstances of great humiliation, 
when he might have done it with credit and advantage but a 
few months ago. The terms reported to have been dictated 
by the leaders of the triumphant party are such as none buta 
conqueror may prescribe. They are in direct and vital oppo- 
sition to every maxim of the King’s cherished policy. They 
must throw him into a position of alienation from if not hos 
tility to the Sovereigns whom he has so long and assiduously 
courted. With the accession of Soult and Thiers, the reign 
of Louis Philippe as an absolute sovereign will have ceased, 
and the Throne of the Barricades—the rule of the ‘ Citizen 
King’—will have been reéstablished. We regard this as a 
triumph of Liberty, of which the world will feel the impulse. 
The news from the East Indies, though meagre and gene- 
ral, is also satisfactory. The British seem to have beep 
foiled at the outset in their unjustifiable attempt on Affghan- 
istan. The Amecrs of Sinde, on whose aid they had confi- 
dently counted, have armed to oppose their progress, and the 
i nvading expedition is foiled and retreating. So be it ever 
with aggressors! ’ 
The thgpatened overthrow of tho British Ministry is not 
very likely to occur immediately. It is true that the Mel- 


in navigable order. The intelligence this week received from 
|| Europe by the Great Western is of a tenor so unexpectedly | 
| favorable to Amity, to Commerce, and the great interests of 
|| this country that our city wears an aspect of unwonted cheer- | 
| fulness and animation. Stocks have all risen; goods are in} 
|| demand, and our hotels are now filled with mercantile visit- 
ers. Every thing indicates an active and prosperous busi-| 


ness season, 


This is a most gratifying change. For the last month; our | 
prospects have been any thing but flattering, and a heavy 
weight of care and gloom seemed pressing upon our devoted | 
city. Many fanticipated a recurrence, in kind if not in in- 
tensity, of the harrowing scenes of 1837. Our merchants 
have borne for the six weeks preceding the present, a severe 
and unrelaxing pressure. Their payments were heavy, the 
Banks were compelled to enforce a steady contraction of loans 
and discounts; and their Southern notes and obligations, which 
fall due at this season to a very large amount, were generally 
returned, protested, or left uncollected. The Southern trade 
of our city has fallen far short of its usual amouat. Many 
merchants of that region, unable to meet the heavy demands 


who have the means of paying promptly, and wish to take 
advantage of the market. Nearly all of this trade now lured 
from us. It must not ever be thus. We trust that this 
Session of the Legislature will not pass without the adoption 
of the New York and Erie Railroad as a State work, and the 
appropriation ef such sum toward its construction as will en- 
sure the vigorous prosecution and speedy completion of that 
enterprise. Then New York will again enjoy an equal chance 
withh her rivals for the South-Western and Western trade— 
then will she be ablv to place her goods on the Ohio quite as 
early and almost if not quite as cheaply as they—and when 
this work, with the Enlargement of the Erie Canal, is com- 
pleted, she may safely bid defiance to all attempts to rival her 
as the Commercial Emporium of the Western world. 


Mr. Verplanck on Judicial Reform.—We have perused 
with fixed and richly rewarded attention the Speech of Mr. 
Verplanck in our State Senate on the Judicial system of New- 
York, in exposition of its errors and in elucidation and ad- 
vocacy of the Reforms which Experience has shown to be de- 
sirable and necessary. We regard it as one of the happiest 
efforts of enlightened statesmanship, and by far the ablest 
speech of the Session. ‘It may be perused by all with profit— 
by most with gratified interest and delight. 

And this leads us to a digression on the comparatively su- 
perficial and mistaken tastes of the reading public in this as 
compared with other civilized countries. The debates of 
the British Parliament are regularly reported in all the daily 
papers of London, thence copied in good part by the provin- 
cial journals, and read by those who read at all in every vil- 
lage of the Kingdom. Lord Brougham’s famous speech on 
the Judiciary of England was read by almost every intelligent 
person in the Kingdom. Yetthe speech of Mr. Verplanck— 
in no whit its inferior; copiously enriched with the treasures 
of a life of classic reading, and dealing with abuses which all 
of us know to exist—has not been copied into one of the 
daily papers even of his own city. It appeared in the Al- 
bany Evening Journal and nowhere else, because—it fills ten 
columns! ‘They manage these things better in France.’ 

Mr. Verplanck is a thorough Reformer, but not an over- 
turner of existing institutions, He examines every thing in 
the light of Experience, with a profound regard for the wis- 
dom of ages, and a distaste for mere innovation, yet with an 
ardent and overruling desire for the correction of all proved 
defects and abuses. He advocates the entire remodeling of 
our Courts of Judieature, because our Judicial system is now 
known to be the most defective of our political institutes. 
He advocates a different arrangement and distribution of Ju- 
dicial powers and duties, because the experience of other 
States and countries, and not the mere theories of the closet, 
has proved such a distribution more advantageous and effi- 
cient than our own. 

We regret our want of space to give inthis paper even the 
few extracts we had marked iin the perusal of this masterly 
production. Being practical and analytical in its character, 
however, it must be read entire to be appreciate. 





Nortu Carotina.—Messrs. Lewis Williams, Abram 


|| Rencher, and James Graham, Whig Members of Congress, 


are again candidates—as yet without opposition. Mr. Stanly 
is to be opposed ; so is A. H. Sheppard; so is Mr. Deberry, 
though the candidates are not named yet. The Whigs are 
preparing to contest the Halifax District against Mr. Bynum, 
and the Raleigh against Dr. Montgomery. Thomas H. Hall 
or Louis D. Wilson will probably oppose Mr. Stanly. 

The two Members who separated from the Whig party on 
the Sub-Treasury question are to be vigorously opposed by 
Whigs opposed to the Sub-Treasury. Against Mr. S, T, 
Sawyer, Kenneth Rayner, late Delegate from Hartford Co., 





against them here, have stopped short of us to make their 
purchases, and disburse what resources they could muster. 
This has contributed to the much vaunted prosperity of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, of which the far earlier opening of 
their channels of communications with the interior is another 
chief cause. At present, those cities have from four to six 
weeks’ start of New York in competing for the trade of the 
West and South-West. By means of it they secure’a monopoly 
of the earlier trades, which is almost certainly the more de- 
sirable. The merchants who come first for goods are usually 
the largest and safest dealers—those who have been remark- 








bourne Cabinet no longer possesses the confidence of the Peo- 





is in the field; and in the Newbern District, Col. Samuel 
Biddle of Craven has been sclected to oppose the return of 
Mr. Charles Shepard. Result in either case doubtful. 

Each party confidently anticipates a triumph in the State, 
as usual, 

Vineinta.—The Congressional , Canvass in this State is 
proceeding with spirit—the most of it, however, on the side 
of the Administration. The Whig party is badly disorgan- 
ized and split up by ‘ State Rights’ and other old divisions, 
and by the controversy respecting Mr. Rives and the Sena- 











ably successful in selling off their winter stocke-and those 


torship. The Election takes place on the éth Thursday(23d) 
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of May. The first of the following tables shows the Couns 
. ties composing the several Districts, with their votes at the 


last Presidential Election; the sccond the names of the 
Representatives in the last Congress. The third table contains 


_the names of the candidates for the 26th Congress. In the 
first table we have classed the late Members with respect to 


their political opinions when elected; in the second we have 


_piaced the candidates according to their present opinions, as 
_pear as they can be orn 


Districts. V.Buren. Whig. 
I. Norfolk Co. ead Baccus, Isle of Wight, 
Princess Anne and Nansemond..... 684..1062 

Lf. Sussex, Surry, Southampton, Greensville, 

Prince George and Petersburg...... 963.. 628 
III. Powhattan, Nottoway, Chesterfield, 
Goochland and Amelia eeeeeeresore 1165.. 624 
IV. Brunswick, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg and 
Dinwiddie eee reer ersesere coccce LOS ee 683 
V. Buckingham, Charlotte, Prince Edward 
and Cumberland... cesssscccecccces 1289 e0 999 
VI. Halifax, Pittsylvania and Campbell....1738..1302 
VII. Bedford, Patrick, Henry and Franklin. 1519..1274 
VIII. Accomac, Northampton, Warwick, Mat- 
thews, Gloucester, York, James City 
and Williamsburg eeee eee eee eeeeee 309..1374 
IX. Caroline, Essex, King and Queen, Mid- 
dlesex and King William ......+++. 960... 671 
X. Westmoreland, Lancaster, Richmond, 
Northumberland, Stafford, Prince Wil- 
liam and King George........2++++ 883.0 827 
XI. Richmond City, Henrico, Hanover, 
Charles City and New Kent........ 858..1221 
XII. Albemarle, Nelson, Amherst, Fluvanna 
and Louisa....scereececceecceeee1903..1060 
- XIII. Spottsylvania. Rappahannock, Culpe 
per, Madison, Orange and ~ Mera e+e 1413.. 878 
XIV. Loudon, Fauquier and Fairfax........ 793..1594 
XV. a Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, 
mpshire and Clarke.......++++.1692..1605 
XVI Mes oah, eps Page, Hardy, 
Pendleton, Bath and Warren.......2662.. 872 
XVII. Augusta, Rockbridge, Montgomery, 
ee Roanoke, Floyd and Alle- 
shine dnceseceénthécdesedscstes BD 
XVII. a arn hag Russell, Wythe, Scott, 
th, Lee, Tazewell and Grayson..28735.. 321 
XIX. Kenawhe, Greenbrier, Fayette, Nicholas, 
Monroe, Logan, Cabell, Giles and 
Mercer ..ccccsccccesccccescecces 1604..1738 
XX. Harrison, Wood, Jackson, Mason, Ran- 
dolph, Lewis, Braxton, «& Pocahontas.1702..1352 
XXI. Monongalia, Presten, Tyler, Marshall, 
Ohio and Brooke ......e0eeee000-2153.01554 
[684 votes were rejected for informality in the returns 
from Pocahontas, Monongalia and Floyd Counties. They 
would have increased the majority for Van Buren about 250 
in each of the XVIIth and XXIst Districts, and about 50 in 
the XXth District. ] 
MEMBERS OF THE LATE CONGRESS. : 
Dists. Members. _ Politics. Dists. Members. Politics. 
1. Francis Mallory..Opp.| xt. John Robertson ..Opp. 
1. Francis E. Rives. Adm.| xu. James Garland .. Adm. 
ut. John W. Jones... *“ xt. Linn Banks..... “ 
1v. G.C.Dromgoole. “ | xiv. Charles F.Mercer.Opp. 
v. J. W. Bouldin... “ xv. James M. Mason. Adm. 
vi. Walter Coles.... “ xvi. I. S. Pennybacker “ 
vit. Archibald Stuart. “ | xvm. Robert Craig.... “ 
vu. Henry A. Wise ..Opp.xvitt. Geo. W. Hopkins. “ 
ix. R. M. T. Hunter. “ oy Andrew Bierne.. “ 
x. John Taliaferro .. “ x. Joseph Johnson... “ 
xxt. Wm. 5S. behiene.s Adm. 
CANDIDATES FOR TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 
Districts. Administration. Opposition, 
1..Joel Holleman, Francis Mallory,* 

If.. Francis E. Rives,* James W. Pegram, 
IIl..John W. Jones,” (No Whig candidate.) 
IV..George C. Dromgoole,* Th S. Gholson, 

V..Dasiet A. Witson, John T. Hill, 

VI.. Walter Coles,” Vincent Witcher, 

VII.. Archibald Stuart,* William L. Goggin, 
VIII..(No Adm. candidate.) Heury A. Wize, 
, -» Robert O. Grayson, John Taliaferro, ” 

x. @ Rosert M. T. Honter,* 

XI. William Selden, John M. Botts, 
XIt..Wittiam F. Gorpox, James Garland,* 

XIII.. Linn Banks,* Daniel F. Slaughter, 
XIV..(No Adm. candidate.) Charles F. Mercer,” 
XV..William Lucas, Richard W Barton, 
XVI..Isaac S. Pennybacker,“ (No Whig candidate.) 
XVIL.. Robert Craig, Samuel McDowell Moore, 
XVUILI..Isaac I. Leftwich, George W. Hopkins,* 
XIX.. Andrew Beirne,* Pierre B. Wethered, 
XX..Joseph Johnson,” Lewis Maxwell, 
«+ Wilson N. Shinn, George D. Camden, 
XXI.. Lewis Steenrod, Thomas S. Haymond, 
The candidates in small capitals are State Rights Sub- 
Treasury men, heretofore Whigs; those in Italigs are Con- 
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servatives; those marked thus * were Members of the last 
Congress. 

It is not probable that there will be any opposition to Messrs. 
Jones, Pennybacker, Hunter, Mercer and Wise. The car- 
didates in the other Districts will not be changed, except that 
one or two may be withdrawn in the XXth District. The 
re-election of Messrs. Rives, Dromgoole and Coles can hardly 
be doubted. In the other thirteen Districts the contest will 
be animated, and the issue must be regarded as in some de- 
gree doubtful. 

The rivalry between Messrs. Botts and Harvie in the Rich- 
mond City District was settled last Wednesday week by a 
a Convention, which on the second ballot nominated Mr. 
Botts. We presume no other Whig candidates will be in 
the field; but the party has been so distracted by the contro- 
versy that the election in that strong Whig District of Mr. 
Selden—who is at once able, popular, and generally known— 
is regarded as highly probable. 

In the Monongalia District, (the upper one on the Ohio 
River,) Rev. Wm. S. Morgan, late Adm. Member, has with- 
drawn, leaving the field to Lewis Steenrod, Adm., and Rufus 
S. Haymond, Whig. Mr. Steenrod’s chance seems now the 
better one. 

In the strong Administration District of Little Tennessee, 
(South-Western Virginia,) Mr. Hopkins is sanguine of suc- 
cess, and so is Mr. Leftwich, his opponent. The District has 
a habit of turning out its Representatives for any disloyalty to 
the Administration. 

The Whigs count confidently on beating Messrs. Stuart, 
Lucas, Banks, Beirne and Craig, and talk of running Messrs. 
Coles, Johnson, Dromgoole and Steenrod a hard race. They 
also mean to elect Mr. Hill in Buckingham, and say that 
Mallory and Taliaferro cannot be beaten. We shall see. 

The canvass for Delegates is proceeding with spirit. The 
Whigs expect to reduce the heavy Van Buren majority in the 
Senate. 





Ruope Istanp.—The Annual Election for State Officers 
took place in this State on Wednesday. The interest felt was | 
comparatively slight, and the vote is much smaller than last 
year. The result, however, is not dissimilar. The Whig | 
Lieutenant Governor, Senators, and a decided majority in the | 
House, are doubtless elected, though it is possible that two | 
Adm. Senators, whose names were borne on the third or! 
‘ Liberal Ticket,’ have succeeded. The ‘Liberal Ticket’ | 
was got up by the Whig enemies of Gov. Sprague and of the | 
new Temperance Law, and headed by Hon. Tristam Burges, | 
(without his consent, we believe.) _ It has polled some 5 or 
600 Whig votes, and of course prevented an election for Go- | 
vernor. The vote, so far.cs heard at Providence on Thurs- | 
day morning, is given in the Journal as follows : 

Counties, °39.—Sprague. Burges. Bullock. °’S8—Spr. Francis. 
Providence...+... 1124 413 1073......1801 1681 
Kent (two towns).. 291 13 159.060. 323 252 | 
Washington(all but 1)388 _ 594...... 412 583 
Bristol ......eee0. 200 12 193..2+02 294 168 | 
Newport (estim.).. 200 maj. ecvoee 791 502 | | 

Aggregates..... 2203 438 2019......3621 3186) | 

Of the Members of Assembly heard from, the Whigs have 
22 to 20 Adm. with Newport County to hear from, which 
will send 6 or 8 Whig majority. 





Providence held her Charter Election at the same time 
with the State—an excellent practice, which we hope to see 
followed in this city. In all the Wards but the Fifth, Mr. 
Bridgham, the present Whig Mayor, has 781 votes to 11 
scattering, and Whig Ward Officers were also chosen. 

The vote of Providence for Governor was for Spregue 605, 
Burges 243, Bullock 232. Last year, Sprague 828, Francis 
and scattering 342. North Providence gives Burges 17 ma- 
jority over Sprague. 





Connecticut.—So far as we have remarked, the special 
elections to fill vacancies in the House of Representatives of 
this State, in Towns where no choice was made ut the regu- 
lar Election, have resulted in the choice of about an equal 
number of each party. Full one-third of the Towns which 
failed at first have again made no choice. 





(> Indian troubles in the Far West would secm to be an- 
ticipated. 200 U.S. troops have arrived at Little Rock, 
Ark., from below, and proceeded to Fort Gibson. 


State Legislature.—The wheels of legislation are at length 

in rapid motion. A bill to adopt the New-York end Erie 
Railroad as a State work is under discussion in the Assembly, 
and will almost certainly pass that body. Another, making 
appropriation to prosecute the Enlargement of the Erie Canal, 
has been reported, and will doubtless pass. The Canal Com- 
missioners have reported. that a saving of half a million may 
be made on the Genesce Valley Canal by substituting wooden 
ocks-for stone, and a bill authorizing the change is now in 
swift progress through the House. The bill rechartering the 
Rochester Bank for five years has just passed the House, by 
a vote of 95 to 16. 
A bill making provision for an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, so as to facilitate the revision of our Judiciary System, has 
passed the House by 65 to 41. From the party ‘complexion 
of the vote, we preaume it will be lost in the Senate. 

The Senate has again determined, by a party vote of 16 to 
14, that it will not assent to an election of U. S. Senator by 
Joint Ballot. The House insist that neither legally nor prac- 
tically can a choice be made in any other way; so the matter 
stands over. The Assembly’s Committee on State Prisons 
have investigated the management of the Mountpleasant (Sing 
Sing) Prison, and discovered great abuses, cruelties, and pri- 
vations to which the prisoners have long been subjected. 
The Governor has thereupon sent a message to the Senate, 
recommending a removal of the Inspectors. Not acted on. 





North River Navigation.—Stcamboats are short-lived. 
Within the last few years two or three sets of them have beon 
used up on the Hudson. The Ohio, the Novelty, Burden’s, 
the Champlain, and last of all the staunch old North America, 
have disappeared; and now the De Witt Clinton and Swal- 
alone constitute the regular Night Line of the old Association. 
They are both fine boats; the De Witt Clinton, now com- 
manded by Capt. J. S. Roe, is the largest and most commo- 
dious on the River. The People’s Line now run the Utica, 
Capt. Truesdell, and Osceola as morning boats (the Old Line 


| not running any in the morning) and the Rochester, Capt. St. 


John, as a night boat, on alternate days. Beside these, the 
Belle and the Victory, Capt. Johnson, run as night boats, as 
they please, at a lower price, for those to whom dollars are 
of more consequence than hours. By these arrangements, 
the number of boats plying regularly between New York and 
Albany will be less than last year; but the accommodations 
afforded are superior. The Rochester hasbeen fitted up with 


|| state-rooms on deck—a plan which is desérving of general 
|| imitation. 





A North-East Storm, attended by violent rains, and a most 
copious full of rain, was experienced throughout this region 
of country, on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday last, commencing 
here just after the close of our election on Thursday evening, 
and continuing through three days with little intermission. 
The weather had been dry for a considerable time preceding, 
and the rain was much needed; but we understand that much 
injury has been experienced in Duchess county and elsewhere, 
from the rise ef the streams, causing the destruction of bridges, 
mills, &c. During Sunday, the water at Albany rose con- 
siderably above the docks, so that passengers had to be land- 
ed from the steamboats in small boats, carts, &c. 








> From the Albany Daily Advertiser of last week, we 
learn that since the 10th day of July last, there have been 
filed in the office of Secretary of State, 109 certificates of 
Banks under the General Banking Law. The amount of 
capital actually subscribed in these institutions is $25,769,- 
175, and the amount of prospective capital $256, 939,000. 
The. Banks are distributed as follows, viz. 

No.of Banks. Capit=I subscribed. 

In the city of New York.......30...00+6+- $16,022,175 
eo Tt ccnupe senek sees eeceeeee 1,000, 
Rochester .... .22+5eecees cove sees 800,000 
Troy ere: =e teeeee «+++ 300,000 
Albany....... sendtnenees eeeeee -+200,000 
Di asedesceekes eee eeeeee 0,000 
Brooklyn... sees sleseses veeeeeee 100,000 
Hadson...... entic Rewwdes veces ee 100,000 
Schenectady......1....+. veeeeees 100,000 

And the balance in the several counties of the State, (ex- 
clusive of the cities above named) Genesee claqgpring 8 
certificates filed. 














KS" The Mississippi opened at Galena the 20th of March. 


[> There is no choice 5 of Sheriff in New-London Co. Conn. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





NEW-YORK CITY ELECTION. 
VOTE FOR MAYOR. 


—< 189 188 —__——. 
Wards. Total vote. . ave 0. Scat. Total vote. Clark. Varian. 





L. veces 4 ce B-coccee 0001189... 
IL... 1130.. 60 -FS.c0e 882... 
TIL, «200 01743. 5.1176 eee _ 1774....1176.... 561 
IV.. .000+2344...-1160....1182.. oo 1185... 61052 





Vw coe 02593. «1358. 2.1233... » 4. .v0e 2684... 1398... 1243 
VIL. oo» «2205... .1062. ...1233.... 0.......2092 ... O12....1078 
Li eee 7 we cITT4. «1825.02. 0. ..00 3088. ° 

VILL. ... 04367. ...2130... .2237.... Go eeees 4080. ...2037....1987 
IX.. «2-0 03284... 1353... 1929 al 

te: oo00 02879... 1175. 26% 11699. : 
L. 000 62262...+ 633....1629.. 
xit. cocoe 817.06. 288.... 535.. 6 Bevntes K 
XIIL.. 0600 62377... OBS... 13D. 20. B..eeees 2479. eee 1108... mee TY 
XIV.. ..-- -2832.... +1321 «441300. +0, > seeee 1252 i 
° sees S84. Teo 1a06., - 610 
XVI. ..-. 2367. ...1124... "1235.22: --1818.... 848.... 946 
XVILL. ....-2665....1184....1481.... 0: sooee 2375....1130....1227 


Total. .41,113. .20,005. . .21,072. ...36.....59,347... 19,723. .19,204 
Maj. for Varian.....+.+1,067; Maj. for Clark... .+++0+ +++» 519 


COMMON COUNCIL. 





Wards. Whig. Adwinistration. 
I. J. Phillips Phoonix......1143 Stephen R. Harris....... 455 
Calvin Balis....+...+-+-1142 Joseph Sherman Groene 451 | 
IL. Caleb S. Woodhull...... 788 Brigham Howe.. 31 
Barzilla Demiug....«+. 786 Bartholomew Delay lerre.. a 
Ill, Egbert Benson...... - -1173 James J. Rosssselt; en 
Ellis Potter....... ances James H. Titus .......0++ 
IV. Samuel aperhe peepecece Benjamin L. Guion....... 1179 
Philo Doane.. ..+++...- “159 Jesse West..... ere 
V. Robert Smith.. kiaiieenal Robert J. Livingston ....1205 
Abel T. Anderson......1377 Joseph A. — pesbvooce 1221 






VI. James Lynch....... «- 4 James Ferris... «01215 
Clarkson Crolius, Jr.. a Felix O'Neil. . +1171 
VII. Isaac K. Jessup......... 1763 Sa nuel J. Wiiles. . -+-1834 
Thomas Caruley...-+++.1774 Thomas Conner... ....++.1827 
VIII. Joseph N. mpg ++e2140 William Chainberlain..... 

Edward Minturn .....+.2126 David Vandervoort.......2232 

IX. Charles Colzgate........ 1332. Thomas G, Talmage...... 192 
Samuel A. Cunningham.1322 Freeman Campbelt..,.... 1915 
X. Peter S. Titus. ........1153 Elijah F. Purdy .........176 
Joseph Weed, ..+e+-+e 1153 “Thomas D. Howe....... + 1696 
XI. Joel Kelly*....0.0.+-+. 855 Monmouth B. Hart......+.1339 
Jesse Woods*.....-+ eee 914 Charles J. Dodge......... 1284 
XI. Garrit H. Striker....... 272 Abraham V. Williams..... 538 
James (ieery...... ++ +++ 259 Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr....... 536 


XII. Abraham Tappan.. oli 
Elisha Johnson......... 939 Cornelius B. Timpson.....141] 
XIV. Jacob P. Bunting. ......1320 Samuel Nichols ......++++1499 
Arrest Fink............1315 Johns D. Spader.... ° 
XV. Thomas Lawrence. .....1334 Gideon Tucker........... 578 
David Graham, Jr.......1339 Livingston Livingston.... 572 
XVI. John De La Mater......1123 Daniel F. Tiemaun.......1242 





Edward D. West......+. 1144 James Pollock....... eee. 1202 
‘XVIL Benjamin R. Winthrop..1172 Orville J. Nash...........1489 
John P. Aimes........-.1172 Frederick R. Lee........ 1476 


* A split ticket adopted by the Whigs. 
Aldermen. MEMBERS ELECTED. 
I. J. Phillips Pheniz, 
Il. Caleb S. Woodhull, 
Ill. Egbert Benson, 
IV. Benjamin L. Guion, 
V. Robert Smith, 
VI. James Ferris, 

VII. Samuel J. W illes, 
VILI. William Chamberlain, 
IX. Thomas G. Talmage, 

X. Elijah F. Purdy, 
XI. Monmouth B. Hart, 
XIL. Abraham V. Williams, 
XIII. James H. Cook, 
XV. Thomas Lawrence, 
XVI. Daniel F. Tiemann, James Pollock. 
XVII. Orville J. Nash, Frederick R. Lec. 
The names in Halics 0 are @ those of the Whig members. 


Assistants, 
Calvin Balis. 
Barzilla Deming. 
Ellis Potter. 

Jesse West. 

Abel T. Anderson. 

Felix O'Neil. 
Thomas Conner. 
David Vandervoort. 
Freeman Campbell. 
Thomas D. Howe. 
Charles J. Dodge. 
Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr. 

Cornelins B. Timpson. 

David Graham. 





{> The Great Western will sail from this port for Bristol 
on Monday next, (22d inst.) at 12 o'clock. 


{> The mutual burnings and other outrages on our Ver- 
mont and Canada fronticr still cuntinue. Houses have been 
lately burnt in Highgate and Alburgh, Franklin Co., Vt., and 
at Caldwell’s Manor opposite. _ Those on the other side are 
attributed by the Vermont accounts to Canadian refugees.— 
Gov. Jenison is acting with energy tu put a stop to these 
atrocious felonies. 

{> The navigation cf the Atlantic has been more impeded 
by ice this winter than ever before. Large fields and moun- 
tains of it have been encountered by vessels voyaging between 
the United States and Europe, as low as lat. 44. What ren- 
ders this more remarkable is the fact the winter has not any 
where been a severe one, so far as we have heard. 

Dr. Wm. Carr Lane, Whig, has been reélected Mayer of 
St. Louis, over Mr. Collins, also a Whig. The Whig Ward 
tickets succoeded in three of the four Wards. 

Conciliation and compromise with regard to the Canada 


more of the Prescott prisoners has been forbidden, and a num- 
ber of them set at liberty. It is even said that Judge Bed- 
ard of Lower Canada, author of the famous 92-resolutions, is 


LATE FROM EUROPE. 

Arrival of the Great Western---Pacific News from 
Ku;land----Bise of Cotion----Overthrow of the 
French Ministry---Censure of the British Minis- 
try by the House of Lords, &c. 

The steamship Great Westery, Capt. Hosken, arrived 
at this port on Monday morning from Bristol, England, ‘after 
a reugh, boisterous and difficult passage of 23 days, having 
sailed on the 23d ult. She encountered storms, hcad winds 
and high winds, through a great part of the voyage. Her 
passengers speak with admiration of the qualities of the ship, 
and the voyage, notwithstanding its length, is deemed one of 
the greatest triumphs of Steam yet achieved. (The Great 
Western made her last passage home in fifteen days.) 

The news is of cheering import. The intelligenee of our 
warlike proceedings in view of the Boundary Difficulties had 


every body seemed to take a common-sense view of the whole 


g || matter, and to understand that our own party differences and 


the anxiety of each party to be foremost—or at any rate not 
to seem backward—in defending the rights and territory of 
the country, had aggravated the warlike appearance of the 
affair. Nobody now anticipates war or serious difficulty.— 
American Stocks appear to be slightly shaken—infinitely less 
than we had anticipated—and all the loss in this quarter is 
more than made up by the advance in Cotton, of which large 
quantities had been sold at an advance of 4d. to 4d. The 


1 || Sales of the last weck were 49,820 bales; the imports 42,- 


239. Speculators were busy in the market, and a still fur- |) 
ther rise may be expected. Sales of the previous week, 60,- 
732 bags. 

The imports of Grain were quite large, and the price was 
hardly sustained. The reduction was but slight, however. 

Business in the Manufacturing Districts is very good, es- 
pecially in Cottons and Woollens. There is no complaint of 
scarcity in the Money Market, and money matters generally 
are tranquil and steady. The Bank of England has declared |; 
a semi-annual dividend of only 34 instead of the usual 4 per 
cent., which has caused some dissatisfaction among the stock- 
holders. The explanation given implied that the Bank had || 
not been able to increase ita ‘ Securities’ ( Public Stocks, Dis- || 


generally is well supported. 

In Parliament, some further attempts have been made to 
approach a reduction of the Corn Laws, but with no success. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Villiers’ motion to go into |! 
Committee on the subject was defeated on the 18th by a vote 
of 342 to 195; majority 147. In the House of Lords, a mo- 
tion of Earl Fitzwilliam, importing that the Corn Laws had 
failed to secure that steadiness of price which is essential to 
the National Interest, was off.red and supported by the 
Earl of Radnor and Lord Brougham, and opposed by the 
Dukes of Buckingham, Richmond and Wellington, the Mar- |, 
quis of Lansdowne, Earl of Ripon and Lord Melbourne, and || 
defeated : Yeas 224; Nays24. On the 15th, Lord Brougham 
made a new motion to take up the subject, which was nega- 
tived—61 to 7. The Corn Laws had occupied the attention 
of both Houses for several days, and we may presume the |! 
agitation of the subject by the present Parliament at an end. 


Ireland since 1835 with respect to the commission ef Crime; 
which motion he-supported in a speech of great length. Lord 
Normanby, (late Earl Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ) 


Ireland. The Duke of Wellington supported the motion, also 
at great length. Lord Melbourne, in reply, regarded the 
measure proposed as onc of the boldest ever attempted—as a 
virtual attempt to take the Government out of the hands of 
the Ministry, and vest it in the House of Lords. At the close 
of the debate, the House divided, and there ap 
For the Earl of Roden’s motion..+.+.eeseeeeesececess 63 
Majority against Ministers ....+seeseceedseeseees O 
Lord Melbourne thereupon stated that the Ministry would 
take the sense of the House of Commons on their conduct at 
an early day, If that House concurred in sentiment with 
the Lords, Ministers would cheerfully surrender the Govern- 
ment, which they could no longer hope to carry og with honor 











to be restored to the bonch, with his two associutes. 


to themselves or advantage to the country.—So the arrival of 


reached England, but produced very little impression. Nearly || 


counted Paper, &c.) to the desired extent. Merchandize | 


On the 2st, (the last day of our advices,) the Earl of 
Roden moved a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 


75 


SSCs 


| the Liverpool will apprise us of the decision of the House of 
Commons, which, it is extremely probable but not certain, 
will be in favor of the continuance of the Ministry. 

Mr. Hume moved an inquiry into the propriety of extend- 
ing the Right of Suffrage, which was negatived—85 to 50. 

The Great Western brought 110 passengers. Among 
jthem are Judge Haliburton and Hon. Mr. Cunard of Nova 
Scotia—the first the author of ‘Sam Slick,’ and the second 
the gentleman who has undertaken the Steam Navigation 
Mail contract to North America. 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

The proceedings in Congress on the Boundary Question, 
with the memorandum agreed upon by Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Forsyth, &c. -&c., were received in London by the 
England on the 20th of March. So far as we can ae by 
a hasty glance at the papers before us, the temporary adjust- 
| ment of the dispute appears to have given general satisfuc- 
tion; and even the most ultra of the anti-American journals 
have manifested a degree of moderation on the subject which 
we hardly expected. 

The Herald, it is true, recommends the immediate sending 
of 20,000 men and 10 sail of the line to the North American 
const; and the Standard affirms that no diplomacy but that 
| of cannon and bayonets can be relied on; but the imes, the 
thunderer of the British press, discourses the matter in the 
‘following moderate and reasonable manner : 

**We have heard from high and grave authorities in the 
United States—men whom we believe to have been really con- 
scientious in their allegation—that there could not be uw 
| shadow of doubt as to the right of Maine to the whole Dis- 
| puted Territory—these persons at the same time intimating 
|a strong conviction that the bone contended for was not worth 
| to either country a dozen human lives. 

“Tt now appears that, however the joint memorandum of 
| Messrs. Forsyth and Fox may be calculated to avert (and 
|God grant it may succeed in doing so!) any immediate ap- 
‘peal to violence and bloodshed, the tone of the Senators who 
tave spoken upon the subject corresponds minutely with that 
lof the Senate, which put aside the arbitration of 1830-31, 

‘and insisted that England had no right to the least portion of 
|the svil contended for. Although, therefore, measures hu- 
‘mane and considerate have been pursued on this occasion for 
‘postponing the armed conflict, and saving the irregular and 
| precipitate effusion of blood, nothing has taken place to ef 
| courage the least hope that ‘by any expedient but surrender 
of the whole subject in dispute, will this country be able to 
calculate on a more than transient gleam of repose for her 
| Provinces in North America. 

“In this journal we have repeatedly thrown cut a sugges- 
| tion Which with a due sense of our own very humble preten- 
sions to be heard where great national interests are 
| our unaffected and cordial love of ‘ peace, in the spirit of 
| peace,’ now inclines us to reproduce, viz: that as most na- 
tional misunderstandings are best healed by each party sacri- 
ficing something of its extreme rights, for the sake of show- 
ling good will and good neighborhood, England should frankly 
loffer to the State of Maine that large section of country 
which has always been an unquestioned and recognized part 
of New Brunswick, viz: that portion of it which lies West of 
{the town of St. John’s, along the shore of the Bay of be 
until it meets the present Maize Frontier or Passamaquoddy 
| Bay, inclading the whole of ‘Charlotte County,’ extending 
North to what is called in the maps the ‘ military post’ on 
|the St. John’s river, and thence along the Southern extremi- 
| ties of the highlands of which ‘ Mars Hill’ forms a part, uatil 
it strikes the meridian, close to that eld landmark. 

“This scheme of compromise we recommended in the 
| Times journal six or. cight months ago. It would be better 
for both parties—Ist, for England, because it would leave in 
‘her possession the whole of the Disputed Territory, and her 
| interprovincial communication between Fredericton and Que- 

unbreken; 2d, and eminently for the State of Maine, in- 
pak as she would gain for it a fine country, to which sho 
has never dreamed of putting forth a pretension ; -a definite 
and profitable Water Frontier on the West, formed by the 
St Doha’ 's River and the Bay of Fundy, a greater compact- 























replied at equal length in vindication of his government of || "°** and roundaese of territory than at jwresent, and consider- 


ably more in point of surface than England could in the way 
of rautual cession be on any fair principle called upon to relin- 
quisb, being even in superficial miles considerably beyond one+ 
half of the space disputed. We cannot for out parts compre- 
hend on what pretext the State of Maine should object to a 
settlement so true and beneficial. Nor, in the case of any 
man but Lord Palmerston, does it a 7% us that any 

lish Minister could throw difficulties the path of such a pro 


Peer Remeinber, this is no yielding on our side to compnl- 
sion. We declared this opinion more than eight months 
ago, We did so from an honest anxiety national 
peace and human welfare. ‘There is ae this tempo- 
rary covention of Messrs. Fo we and ad Ee eam of 
light, and the only one we see, and employed, it 
may condact us through the labyrinth. But with such in- 
ducements to activity, and materials of comprowise, 
and such repeated warnings to for the worst, what 
wust this man, Lord Palmerston, be made of; who would 














ry 





neither negociate through the ordinary methods of diplo- 
macy, nor recollect that an armed negociation is among the 
most approved and infallible means of prevailing upon an 
inattentive adversary to give an ear to reason?” ~* 

Executions in Canada.—In the House of Commons, 
Mr. O'Connell, seeing the right honorable gentleman, the 
under-secretary for the Colonial Department, in his place, 
would repeat the question he had asked the other evening, 
whether the capital executions in Canada were about to 
cease. 

Mr. Labouchere said he was happy to inform the House 
that communications had been received from Sir John 
Colborne, and Sir G. Arthur, in which those gallant offi- 
cers stated that they did not imagine any farther capital ex- 
ecution would be necessary. 

France.—Louis Philippe and his automaton Ministry, the 
Molé Cabinet, have been beaten in the Elections, and the 
Ministers have resigned. Soult and Thiers are at the head 
of the new Cabinet. 

The elections for Deputies having resulted unfavorably 
to the Cabinet, Ministers again tendered their resignation 
on the 8th, and it was accepted. Marshal Soult was then 
sent for by the King, and subsequently M. Thiers was also 
called in. Negociations for the formation of a new cabinet 
were in progress until the 20th. On this day the new 
ministers presented to the King an outline of the policy on 
which they would come in, as follows :— 

Ist. That France would declare war against Don Carlos. 
2d. That France should declare to Austria that she would | 


not allow of a marriage between an Austrian prince and 
the young Queen Isabella, as had been proposed by Prince 


Metternich. 3d. That the affairs of Belgium must be con- | 


sidered as settled. 4th. That the war against Mexico should | 
be persevered in. 5th. That the conversion of the five per 

cent. rentes should be adopted. 6th. That certain conces- 

sions should be made to the growers of beet-root sugar. 

7th. That the question of electoral reform should be ad- 

journed. 8th. That the laws of September should be re- 

vised. And, 9th, and principally, That the presidence 

reelle should be insisted on, or in other words, that, except 

on very state occasions, the King should not preside at the 

council of ministers. 


To these conditions the King refused his assent, de- 
claring that, if necessary, he would rather submit to be de- 
posed than accede to the terms insisted on; but the latest 
postcript from Paris says, that he afterwards withdrew his 
refusal, and expressed his willingness to accede to the 
conditions. 


The claims of the apostle of the Doctrinaires, M. Guizot, 
have been set aside by the leaders of the Left and Left Centre, 
who have assumed the respensibility of advising the forma- 
tion of a Cabinet from which he is excluded. His friends say | 
that he relinquished his claims at the personal request of the 
King, who promised him the Presidency of the Chamber; 
but the supporters of M. Odillon Barrot contend that this 
statement is inaccurate, as the new Ministry will certainly 
vote for the election of the latter gentleman to the Presidency. 
Far following Ministerial appointments were regarded as 

nal:— 

Soutt......Warand Pres’t. | Tu1eres.....For. Affairs. 

Dopin......Justice. HuMANN..... Finance. 

Passy...... Interior. Durerre.... Marine. 
VILLEMAINE...... Public Instruction. 

In another list M. Teste is named for the Interior instead 
of Passy, but with this difference, all the lists received are 
alike. M. Sauzet and Dufaure are also to have seats in the 
Cabinet, but their offices remain to be determined. 

Of the 459 membeas of the Chamber of Deputies, about 90 
are lawyers, and 70 more are commercial men, about 150 
public functionaries, and 50 land proprietors. There are 14 
men of letters, 2 editors of journals, and 20 members of In- 
stitutes. 

{The Minister of the Interior has published a compté rendu 
of the municipal elections in 1837, from which it results that 
out of 2,880,131 eléctors throughout France, only 1,581,974, 
or little more than one-half, exercised their right of voting on 
the occasion alluded to.] 

Betcium.—The Chamber of Deputies, after fourteen 
days of debate, agreed to accept the treaty as proposed by 
the London Conference, by a vote of 58 to 42. The assent 
of the Senate was confidently expected. The decision of 
the Chamber d no excitement out of doors. The 
dispute betweeu Belgium and Holland may be looked up- 
on as settled. 

Russia.—The Emperor of Russia, convinced of the mis- 
chievous effects of the lottery on the r and industrious 

try of Poland, has published a decree, ordaining that 
the lottery shall be abolished in the Kingdom of Poland en the 
1st of January, 1840. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





FURTHER ENGLISH EXRTACTS. 

The Message of Mr. Van Buren respecting the Maine af- 
fairs reached London March 20th by express from my 
where it was carried by the packet ship England in 17 days. 
The Liverpool had not arrived:'when the Great Western 
sailed. Capt. Waite’s vessel was boarded by expresses for 
almost all the London daily papers. 

The preceedings of Congress upon the President’s Message 
had not reached London, when the Western sailed. 

The English papers are full of accounts of turbulence in 
Ireland, which has attracted, at last, attention in the House 
of Lords. Lord Normanby states the riots to amount to 
more than the riots of the last 40 years. 

The Chartists, so called in England, or the Radicals, are 
reported to be arming in all directions; large masses of the 
population are in a very uneasy state. Horse, Artillery, and 

d Brigades of Flying Artillery, have been suddenly or- 
dered to Manchester, from Woolwich. 


In the House of Commons, March 15.—Sir S. Canning, 
with reference to the recent collision which was reported to 
have taken place upon the Boundary betweer the State of 
Maine and our province of New Brunswick, was desirous to 
know whether Lord Palmerston had been informed of the 
course which the American Government proposed to take in 
consequence of this transaction. He also wished to be in- 
formed whether there was any reasonable probability of the 
negotiations which had now been carrying on for eight years 
for the settlement of this question of disputed territory being 
brought to a satisfactory termination? 

Lord Palmerston stated in reply, ‘‘ that it was not yet in 
his power to state what course the American Government 
intended to pursue. He would be, however, fully justified in 
stating that the most friendly disposition towards this country 
| prevailed in that quarter. 

Sir S. Canning—‘ What is the date of the communication 
to which the noble Lord refers?” 

Lord Palmerston replied, “that he did not remember the 
exact date, but the communication had reached him by rapid 
conveyance (the Great Western.) He could not say whether 
the result of the negotiations, referred to by the Hon. gentle- 
man, would be satisfactory or not; but'this he could say, that 





obtain such a result.” 
From the London Morning Herald, March 22. 

A good deal of anxiety prevails amongst the leading parties 
connected with the Commerce of the United States and our 
North American Colonies, in consequence of the unpleesant 
accounts respecting the disputed territory.—People of the first 
information have to-day openly expressed their opinion that 
this rupture, for such it is, however the ministerial scribes 
may gloss the matter, is pregnant with incalculable mischief, 





both Governments were animated by a most serious desire to || 





not only to our own settlemens, but as regards our relations 


appear to have the powcr to restrain the violent action of the 
hordes of reckless vagrants that iufest the border frontiers of | 
the self-styled land of liberty. _ 

It is maintained that our Governmentis alone to be blamed 
for the unpleasant political aspects which have for some time 
threatened our supremacy from the other side of the Atlantic; 
with a crippled navy it is not expected that the despots of 
the world, whether monarchical or republican, would respect 
British dictation. The private letters from Liverpool state 
that a great deal of speculation has again taken place in raw 
cotton in consequence of the general tenor of the advices from 
New York by the Great Western, and these from Munchester 
also state that the spinners are holding out for an advance 
upon their spun yarns. 

The Chartists and their Arms.—We learn from a variety 
of sources that the making and selling of pikes and fire-arms, 
amongst the working population of this neighborhood, is go- 
ing on in the most open and bare-faced manner; and judging 
from what we have heard on the subject, we cun imagine that 
there can be but little doubt that some thousand of these dan- 
gerous weapons are now in the hands of parties who at all 
events declare, that they are ready to use them at the bidding 
of what is called ‘ The National Convention.’ 


Consequences of a War between Great Britain and the 
United States.—Has any English statesman asked himself 
what effects a war with America would have on the economi- 
cal and political condition of this country? The expense of 
such.a war is the least evil to be apprehended. Considering 
the vast amount of English capital which emigrates every 
year in search of higher profits than the corn law allows in 
this country, it would be easy to raise, by loan, the requisite 
funds for conducting a war with the United States; and there 
can b@#o doubt that a war with England would be very in- 
jurious to the Americans. But what would become of Man- 
chester? The name of that town stands for the whole cotton 
manufacture of England and Scotland. Suppose this, not de- 
stroyed for ever, but stopped for a year or two, how many peo- 
ple would be thrown out of employment? But these would not 
be all; for, while the cotton manufacture was stopped for want 
of its raw material, our manufactures of woollen and hardware 
would be greatly affected by the loss of their American market. 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham would suffer, not in the 


with the United States, the government of which does not | 





ee 
past, indeed, affords little information, whereby to judge of 
the present as respects our susceptibility of injury from war. 

We speak not of war with such countries as France or 
Russia, with which England has but small commercial rela- 
tions, but of a great civil war between England and America. 
Civil war it might well be termed, and for three distinct rea- 
sons :—First, as occurring between kindred nations: secondly, 
nations which, though separated politically by the folly of the 
Government of one of them, have been so reunited economi- 
cally by the most intimate commercial ties that they cannot 
go to war without the deepest mutual injury; and lastly, 
(which is the main consideration for those who rule here) be- 
cause an American war, by throwing out of employment great 
masses of our population, who are already in a state of sav- 
age political discontent, and argunized for mischief, would 
most likely produce warin England. And such a war as ¢hat 
would be! The Tories are so far right in calling for an in- 
crease of the army, that this Government is really without the 
means of repressing an insurrection ; and it is well the public 
should be made aware of another fact, whichis, that, for some 
reason or other not yet ascertained, the Government has great 
difficulty in obtaining recruits. War with America, then, in 
the present economical and political state af this country, 
is another word for revolution. [London Spectator. 


Late anp INTERESTING FROM TamPico.—An arrival at 
New Orleans with dates to March 25th, corroborates the vic- 
tory of Gen Mexia.—His aid was killed, and the General ran 
a soldier through the body. Gen. M. writes to the editor of 
the New Orleans Louisianian that great inconvenience is felt 
among the people for want of arms—that the peace between 
France and Mexico, which he supposes had taken place, 
would leave the government free to direct their whole power 


| against the federalists, but that he did not despair of success. 
| Gen. Cos, it appears, in the decisive action of the 15th, dis- 


gracefully fled as at San Javinto, leaving Col. Alvalos in com- 
mand. Gen. Mexia’s terms of capitulation are very favorable 
and politic. The officers of Cos’s army state, that being with- 
out a head by his disgraceful flight, and reduced toextremities, 
without ammunition and cut off, they agreed to march to 
Mexico and not fight against the division of Tuspan under 
Mexia before they reached there. Each officer, if he desires, 
is permitted to declare for the republican cause and go over 
to it. New Leon has declared for the federalists. 


Later From Tampico.—The schooner Sarah Ann, Capt. 
Bontemps, arrived yesterday from Tampico, bringing advices 
to the 2d inst. It seems to be the opinion that the Federal 
party, who are now masters of Tampico, intend having @ 
number of troops at the Sacrificios, to take possession of the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulloa immediately after the French may 


| give it up. 


Under Generals Urrea and Mexia an expedition had been 
got up secretly, to transport troops and provisions from Tam- 
pico. The brigs Jane, of New-Orleans, and Tensor, of Bos- 
ton; schoonors Creole, of New Orleans, and Francis Amie, 
from the Havana, had been chartered for this purpose. 

The possession of Tampico and Vera Cruz by the Federal- 
ists must operate greatly against Bustamente’s party, and cut 
off the resources they would otherwise enjoy. 

The progress of the Federalists is still on the increase in 
the interior of the Republic. 

The Sarah Ann left at Tampico, schooner Andrew Jack- 
son and a Tampico packet. _[N. O. Picayune, April 11. 





From tHE East.—The accounts from Central Asia were 
by no means satisfactory. There is no longer any question 
shat the Prince of Herat, Kham Ran, has united with his 
former enemies, the rulers of Cabul and Candahar, against 
the aggressions of the Anglo-Indian government. Prepara- 
tions were making throughout Affghanistan to give the invad- 
ers a warm reception. 

The fortress of Aden, in Arabia, had been taken by a Brit- 
ish expedition fromm Bombay, 13 British soldiers and 150 of 
the Arabs being killed. 

The prospect of an extensive war with the Burmese was 
becoming daily stronger. 

From the London Morning Post, 

The intelligence from India confirms the worst anticipations., 
The army of Sir. John Keene was retreating, the Sindes hav- 
ing assumed a decidedly hostile position. Capt. Barnes, who 
had been sent forward to reconnoitre, reported that the passes 
were ull strongly fortified, and would be, as he judged, obsti- 
nately defended. The troops were suffering trom want of 
provisions and other necessaries, and it is stated that the loss 
of men already amounted to 3,000, although they have not 
as yet encountered an enemy. The directors of the East 
India company are extremely urgent in their demands that 
the European army in India shall be reinforced to a great 
extent, and with the utmost speed. 





Upper Canada.—Twenty two of the American prisoners 


Lieut. Governor. 'T'wenty of them had been recommend 
ed to mercy by the court, and their names were published 
in our paper of February 19th. The other two are young 
boys ot had been sentenced to the Penitentiary, on ac- 
count of their youth, instead of the gallows. 














same degret, perhaps, as the towns of Lancashire, but to an 
extent of which there had been no previous example. The 


(Kingston Herald. 











in Fort Henry have been pardoned by His Excellency thew 
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NEW-YORK. 





“Phe Omice of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-strect, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 








Percy Mallory.—We have seen so many novels issue from 
the press within two or three years—novels that, so far from 
ever being read a second time, could not be read even once— 
that we love to recur now and then to the masterpieces in this 
kind of writing. Of this class we consider ‘ Percy Mallory,’ 
which has been published ten or a dozen years, and which we 
have perused about half as many times. It has most of the 
qualities of a first-rate novel. The story possesses the merit 
that may be termed indispensable—that of continued and in- 
creasing interest. In the plot, indeed, there is more com- 
plexity than we desire on a first reading ; but this affords op- 
portunity for thought, and at last brightens into a beautiful 
clearness. We should term the story an example of fine ima- 
giuation, were we not informed that so far from being inven- 
tion, even the most improbable parts have their origin in fact. 
The characters are drawn with great distinctness, prominence 
and power. We become as much acquainted with them as 
with familiar friends. The Grandison De Lacys are hit off 
with admirable skill. Mr. Rycot discovers all the strong pe- 
culiarities of one of Foot’s originals—excellent even in his 
outré extravagance. Loo Bellenden forms a sweet imperson- 
ation of firmness, judgement, truth, beauty, female sensibility 
and wisdom, while the spirited, noble-minded, and deeply- 
tried Percy is worthy of her. The moral and religious senti- 
ments are not only unexceptionable but excellent. Of the 
author we know nothing, not even his name; but we should 
judge him to be an able and shrewd lawyer, a most amusing 
companion, and a true Christian. Several scenes, which we 
need not particularize, are highly and exquisitely wrought. 
We might specify a very fine one—that on the hills of Cum- 
berland, introducing Loo Bellenden, and which the author of 
Captain Kyd seems to have imitated. We are often reminded 
of the broad humor and palpable hits of Goldsmith. Again 
and again we thank the author for this treat. He had, what 
is so very rare, an admirable story to tell; and he had the 
skill to tell it admirably. If the reader wishes to make one 
of the most delightful journeys he ever imagined, and would 
avoid the thousand bye-roads that are so bewildering in most 
of our tours of fiction, let. him send for ‘ Percy Mallery’ be- 
fore he sleeps. 


The Reformation of Medical Science demanded by In- 
ductive Philosophy.—This is a Discourse delivered before 
the ‘ New-York Philosophical Society’ on their last anniver 
sary, by Dr. William Channing. ‘The copy which graced our 
table shortly after its publication became, like many other 
pamphlets and books with which we are favored by authors 
and publishers, mysteriously absent, so that we were pre- 
vented at that time from doing justice to the great merits of 
the discourse. 





A remembrance of a few of its opening pas- 
sages so haunted us, however, that we at last obtained another 
copy—and then, just as we anticipated, the old one came to 
light. It serves us an admirable turn, for the one last pro- 
cured has this morning vanished. Its possessor is quite wel- 
come to it, if he will only peruse it with diligence and atten- 
tion. Whether he be interested in its subject-matter or not, 
he will find, as all our readers wiil, 2 most improving mental 
exercise in so strong and incontrovertible a piece of logical 
reasoning. Its arguments are woven together like chain- 
armor and the weapon that would sever them must be weighty 
enough to crush the whole science which they enclose. We 
are not prepared to enter into an exposition or vindication of 
the Homepathic doctrine in medicine, but we are prepared 
to state that if its defenders are possessed of a tittle of the 
ability manifested by Dr. Channing in this anniversary dis- 
course, its assailants must use stouter implements of combat 
than those whieh they have hitherto employed. The arrows 
of ridicule glance hurtlessly from the impervious glittering 
steel of such logic. 

The style of the discourse is lofty and dignified. If we 
have any fault to find with it, it is that it-lackssimplicity. It 
is, however, free from inflation, and undisfigured by rhetorical 
errors. I command of a style so faultless in its kind, 
our author displays a scholarly cultivation of mind equal to 
his high powers of argumentation. We wish that we had 


| 
| 


time and spare to go into a complete analysis of this dis- 
course. We would not only arouse the attention but stimu- 
late the curiosity of our readers toward an investigation of 
the science, which employs the critical and professional tal- 
ents of Dr. Channing. No better way of commencing a re- 
search into Homeopathy could be found than the reading of 
this discourse. 

It is not a thing of yesterday that the espousers of a new 
theory in science are held up to ridicule as visionary enthu- 
siasts and impracticable dreamers. _ There were juries of 
ignoramuses before Galileo’s day, and there are sober dunces 
even in these sagacious times. Though profoundly ignorant 
of the novel truths which they condemn, these dunces never 
dare to prate until experiment shall have incontestibly estab- 
lished theory. Many of the old systems of medical practice 
have been exploded, one after another; and we confidently 
believe that the day is not far distant when the Homeopathic 
system will be extensively practised. We speak not only 
from reading but from a knowledge of many cases of cures, 
which would, less than half a century ago, have been re- 
garded as miraculous. There is no more infallible an indica- 
tion of a superior mind than foresight—that foresight which 
anticipates the age. Next to this, is that independence which 
after the discovery of important truths, dares to make them 
known. The author of this discourse shows himself to be 
possessed of such foresight and such independence. Whether 
he shall, hereafter, discover himself to be deceived or not is 
unimportant: he appears before the world as the champion 
of a philosophy only inferior in the certainty of its conclu- 
sions to mathematics. ‘(Published by Wiley and Putnam.) 





Ths U. S. Magazine and Democratic Review.—This 











number would have been admirable had it appeared with no 
other claims upon our attention than Mr. Bryant’s beautiful 
poem ‘The Fountain.’ It is wonderfully fine. Nothing has 
been produced in American poetry within ten years past to 
equal or approach it except the same author’s grand stanzas, 
recently published in this Magazine, entitled ‘The Future 
Life.’ Such pieces are more than acquisitions to American 
Literature—they are additions to the English language. 
They stamp the author as a poet of the first grade, decidedly 
the first our country has produced. Much wonder is ex- 
pressed that one whose mind is tuned to such fine harmonies, 
can lose himself in the clashing din of politics. Is there any 
one such a ninny as to suppose that the field of political con- 
troversy is Mr. Bryant’s choice? Would he not rather pass 
his days ‘in the still air of delightful studies?’ Who that 
ever saw him or heard him speak, though but for an hour, 
can doubt it? The more thenis the wonder that he can, even 
at long intervals, produce snch poetry. Unbounded credit is 
due to this Review for eliciting it. It should be supported 
munificently in every part of the country, if only for this. 

We regard the claims of this journal upon the literary 
public to be superior to those which it makes upon that po- 
litical body who support the present Administration, Its ar- 
ticles are fresh and vigorous, and none are admitted which 
are not worth an ample compensation. This is extended, 
and the consequence is and must be a most excellent national 
periodical work. 





The Cabinet Minister, by Mrs. Gore, authoress of ‘ Moth- 
ers and Daughters,’ &c. This is a regular English novel; 
English character, and English plot. It is written in good 
English and is nothing but English. This is infinitely better 
than if it were French or Spanish, or even Dutch*Knicker- 
bockers as some of us are. The majority of New Yorkers 
acknowledge their descent from British stock, and they love 
and comprehend all British matters—from the records of the 
Herald's college down to a spirited, ingeresting story of 
domestic life, like this of Mrs. Gore’s. 





John Smith's Letters.—The entertaining series of papers, 
under this title, which have lately appeared in the New York 
Mirror from the graphic pen of Mr. Seba Smith, ‘ the ori- 
ginal Jack Downing,’ have been collected into a volume, and 
are about to be published, illustrated by appropriate engray- 
ings, by Mr. Samuel Colman, under the characteristic title 
of “ John Smith’s Letters with ‘ Picters’ to match, containing 
the only authentic history extant of the late war in our Dis- 
puted Territory, together with sundry other matters and 





things not to be found in any other book.” 


The Metropolitan Magazine.—The March number was 
punctually issued. It appears to us much superior to its 
predecessors, so much so as to appear to have passed under 
novel management. We regret to notice so many stories ‘to 
be continued,’—those words deaden one’s interest sadly. It 
is mnch better to divide a tale into chapters; although it 


should be not quite so long as the one hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm. 








Lonpon, March 22, 1839. 
LITERATURE AND GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 

A Voice from America to England.—This octavo, from 
Colburn’s, seems at first glance a weak invention of the 
enemy; but a perusal makes it evident that it was written by 
‘one who knows ’—whether for party purposes or not. The 
chief topics are Religion and Sects in the United States— 
Slavery and the Canada business. The ‘ Voice’ declares 
that the American Voluntary Church system is fraught with 
more evil than the dreaded alliance of Church and State; dis- 
courses of prevalent fanaticism in religion, and ultraism of all 
kinds ; takes a middle ground on slavery, and shows forcibly 
the impracticability of immediate abolition—and refutes vari- 
ous slanders connected with Canadian and other matters. 





He tells some disagreeable truths; but this does not prove 
him an Englishman or a traitor. : 

Miss Martineau has perpetrated a novel, and named it 
Deerbrook. It appears on the 28th. 

Mrs. Trollope, it is said, receives £1,500 for The Factory 
Boy, a speculation most evidently founded (like several others) 
upon the success of ‘ Pickwick,’ ‘ Nickleby,’ &e. &c.—even 
formally announced as ‘ uniform’ with those immensely popu- 
lar works. Tie notoriety (it cannot be styled fame) of this 
lady (!) is remarkable ; but to me, for one, Trollope and vul- 
garity always seem synonymous—not entirely local prejudice, 
either, for a London critic (and a Radical) laments that such 
a work was attempted by “‘ so coarse a writer.” 

The other dight works of the month are—a novel by Lady 
Bulwer ; the Drama of‘ Richelieu,’ by Sir E. L. Bulwer; ‘The 
Trials of the Heart,’ by Mrs. Bray; ‘The Youth of Shak- 
speare;’ ‘ The Cabinct Minister,’ by Mrs. Gore; ‘ Charles 
Tyrrell,’ by James; and ‘ Birth3, Deaths and Marriages,’ by 
T. Hook. 

Bulwer and James both evidently wield ‘ the pens of ready 
writers.’ How many ‘three vols. post 8vo’ they have be- 
stowed upon the world already! and both are yet young. As 
a poet and dramatist Bulwer doesn’t get all the praise which 
he seems to claim, but doubtless all he deserves—and at any 
rate he is ‘ all the rage’ for the time being. ‘ Richelieu’ has 
only been out nine days, and the fifth edition is ‘ this day pub- 
lished’! 

Lady Blessington’s Idler in Italy is very entertaining. It 
| is a journal of a residence there, as long ago as 1822-5, and 
is full of anecdotes and sketches of a great many noted per- 
sonages. , 

Two volumes out of four of a new edition of Shelley's 
Works, edited by Mrs. Shelley, are published. It is com- 
plained that some of the more objectionable passages are 
omitted ! 

A History of Napoleon, by R. H. Home, Editor of ‘The 
Foreign Quarterly Review,’ in twelve monthly parts. It is to 
be an impartial digest of the various written accounts of that 
human phenomenon, and is illustrated from designs by Ver- 
net, &c. A similar work is also in progress in Paris and 
Brussels. 

No less than five biographies of Wellington are at this mo 
ment under weigh. The health of the Duke is said to be 
very precarious—and the book-sellers seem disposed to use 
all diligence in making the most of his fe. All parties now 
unite in placing him at the head of the many great men Eng- 
land has produced—at least in the two classes of statesmen 
and@Merriors. His ‘ Despatches,’ now printed in twelve vol- 
umes, not only prove his profound sagacity as a leader of ar- 
mies, but show his political abilities in a new light. As mo- 
dels of letter-writing they are worth study. 

Sir Francis Head’s * Narrative’ of doings at Toronto, &c., 
is said to be a fair portraiture of himself—intemperate and 
hot-headed.. Yet (like nearly every thing on Canada just 
now) it ‘has a great sale.’ 

Two or three new editions of Spenser are in press—one to 
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Prof. Millman’s edition of the Decline and Fail is finished, |) indicating in staring capitals the ‘news of the week.’ Such 


and he‘is now writing the Life of Gibbon. 

The first collected edition of the Works of Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, in twelve octavoes, edited by Sir Wm Moles- 
worth—a heavy speculation for these degenerate and unphi- 
losophical times. 

As an evidence of the estimate in which Dr. Channing is 
held in England and Scotland, I need only tell you that six 
different and rival editions of his Address on Self-Culture 
were printed here and in Glasgow immediately on the receipt 
of the copy from the United States.—Kennedy’s Rob-of-the- 
Bowl was also reprinted; and Ingraham’s Captain Kyd is 
announeed. But fictions gain no more credit here for being 
American. The publishers usually try to suppress the origin 
of such of these as they reprint. 

In Travels, we have ‘ Peru as it is, ora Residence there;’ 
* Laing’s Travels in Sweden;’ ‘ Rich's Account of the Site of 
Babylon,’ &c. (a posthumous work, with some very curious 
details and fac-similes of ancient inscriptions); and the 
‘ Voyages of H. M.S. Adventure and Beagle round the World.’ 

In Science, §¢.—De La Beche’s (Government) Report on 
the Geology of Cornwall; Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures anid Mines—a most important and valuable work, 
now completed ; a new and enlarged edition of Macculloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary ; the fifth volume of Paxton's splen- 
did and useful work on Botany; the second volume of the Flo- 
ral Cabinet; and the first part of Illustrations of Science, by 
Professors in King’s College. 

Lady Bulwer’s novel, ‘Cheverley, the Man of Henor,’ is 
likely to be talked about. This lady, as you may know, has 
been three or four years separated from her husband, (the 
novelist,) for reasons best known to themselves, bnt not alto- 
gether secret—and ‘Cheverley,’ it is whispered, is intended 
to mean the Baronet himself, from whom some real letters 
are quoted. Thisis the scan. mag. The novel is said to be 
‘ very clever,’ showing up not a few of the haut ton—but this 
may all be a preliminary puff of the publisher. 

T. C. Grattan, of ‘ Highways and-Byways’ memory, has 
been appointed British Consul at Boston. It was he who 
recently made such an amiable sketch of American Bobadils. 
Strange he should venture to take up his abode among the 
barbarians. 

Charles Mathews has been kicking up a great hubbub 
about the ‘infernal machine’ sent to disfigure Madame Ves- 
tris, (I should say Mrs. M.) and he would seem to intimate 
that it was done by ‘the Yankees,’ in revenge for the very 
severe and most cutting satire on the great Republic which 
he delivered himself of on hia return. It’s truly alarming. 
War between the two countries is now inevitable. Indoed I 
met this very day, in the Strand, a whole posse of fearful 
looking men marching along, each bearing aloft a huge pla- 
card with these portentous words: “‘ War with America !— 
Read the J'rwe Sun!”’—Alas and a-lack-a-day! and has it 
come to this? Oh, Mr. Price, Mr. Price! to what a pass have 
you brought your country! Methinks I see her Majesty’s flag 
already waving over the Capitol. Pray send a humble apol- 
ogy to Madame, tefore it’s too late. As to the gunpowder 
and match-box, they don’t say the hoax was a device of the 
worthy couple themselves—‘oh no!’—but it is whispered 
that a new drama is to be done, called ‘ Venus Preserved; or 
a Plot Discovered ’—not by Otway. 

Seriously, perhaps the war, as above, is about the boundary 
business—but at any rate the newspapers are determined to 
have it on some score. There are many in the Tory ranks, 
who feel all the bitter hostility and contempt for the ‘ fifteen 
millions’ which Mr. Cooper has assessed on the whole na- 
tion; and there is a much larger class prejudiced through ig- 


norance merely, against the people of the United States. But 


I cannot suppese that ill-natured hostility is the feeling of 
peeple at large. Our friendship, however, is not so hi 
valued as*those at home are apt to suppose. Englishmen 
will be Englishmen yet—and what cares John Bull for the 
rest of the world? The idea of rivalry is to him absurd; for 
what nation on earth does compete with the British Empire? 


Speaking of placards, it ’s marvelous to what anextent the 


‘freedom of the press’ is here carried. You know that one 
of the many wonders of advertising, especially of the Sunday 
papers, is to send out from six to twenty men together, to 
file up and down the thoroughfares, each with # large placard 
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a parade—all with the samo bill—of course every body pass- 
ing must look at. A single man would get lost in the crowd. 
The most conspicuous letters last week were: “ Arming of 
the People !”—Another had: “ Delicate Investigation at 
Buckingham Palace !—Britroxs! Loox To your QuEEN !” 
—This is all clap-trap of course, but it strikes a stranger more 
oddly here than in a republic. 

Papineau has landed at Havre. Is he going to ally with 
Louis Philippe ?—Mr. S—— remarked to a New-York gen- 
tleman in Paris the other day, that it was too bad to have 
such hard things said about him! 

They are about ereciing monuments to Wellington and 
Nelson—the latter to be in the open space before the Na- 
‘tional Gallery. Wellington’s is to be an equestrian statue, 
on the arch opposite Hyde Park Corner. 

Sergeant Talfourd made an able speech, as you will have 
seen, on bringing forward his Copy-Right bill again the other 
evening. He proposes to extend the term of copy-right to 
the family of the author sixty years after the author’s death. 
At present the term is twenty-eight years, or during the life 
of the author. ‘The objections to the Serjeant’s plan have 
been fully set forth by others besides those ‘ cold and heart- 
less’ monsters the booksellers; and afier all is said and done 
about the grinding and screwing of ‘ poor authors” by those 
much abused individuals, it is probable that naked facts would 
show that these charges are not always founded in truth. 
The fact is, in this case, Mr. Talfourd is trying to legislate 
for the benefit of one person, (and he could not select a wor- 
thier one,) viz: Wordsworth. By the way, what proportion 
of all copy-rights are available after twenty-eight years? Is 
it the book-seller’s fault that this proportion is small? I saw 
the original petition of the authors in favor of Mr. T.’s bill. 
The first signature had becn Samuel Rogers ; then T. Camp- 
bell, and soon. But Rogers, on learning the provisions of 
the bill, erased his name. ony 

P. S.~—20th.—The news to-day by the ‘ England’ (which 
made land in 14 days!) has created quite a stir among all 
classes. the merchants especially. The boundary matter, 
until to-day, has been considered (in spite of the malicious 
alarmist paragraphs of the Times, Standard, Herald & Co.) 
as a matter of lithe moment, which had already cost too 
many words, and would at any rate soon be settled. But it 
now wears a more serious aspect. Onc thing seems evident 
to me, and to all I have heard discuss it, viz: that Governor 
Fairfield’s movements were rash and ill-advised, and his let- 
ter to Governor Harvey very ridiculous. Bandying big words 
in such circumstances was not calculated to settle the difficul- 
ties. Maine is my native State, and I would stand up for 
her rights and her honor as long as any of her sons; for I 
hope that being in England would make none of them less 
patriotic ; but I believe there is enough spirit and courage in 
the people, and enough virtue, both to yield to and enforce 
the right, without unnecessary boasting and bravado. Heaven 
grant that it may not come to any thing worse; for look at 
the matter coolly and calmly and what has either nation to 
gain by war?’ How much have both to lose! Russia and 

France, at least, would Jook on with delight. 





The Liverpool will probably bring us the decisive mea- 
sures. Meanwhile the Tory party press here are doing their 
utmost to inflame the bitterest feelings toward the people and 
Government of the United States. The most unprincipled 
falsehoods are published, and of course believed—such as 
that Gov. Fairfield sent an armed force into “ the Quecn’s 
dominions,” &c. . The result is anxiously looked for. ; 

Yours, in haste, X. Y. Z. 





“ The Western Tourist and Emigrant’s Guide..” —Mr. J. 
H. Colton, 124 Broadway, has just published a compendious 
volume of topographical, statistical and general infurmation 
with regard to the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Missouri, and the Territories ef Wisconsin and Towa, 
comprising a Gazetteer of those States, and describing the 
principal Stage-Routes, Canals, Railroads, &c., with tables 
of distances from point to point, from the State Capital, and 
from Washington city. The best portion of the work, how- 
ever, is a large and faithful map of the States and Territorios 


_ 
Government. Both Gazetteer and Map are conformed to 
the latest erection of counties and other changes; and the 
work is every way deserving tho attention of emigrants and 
all persons interested in tne Great West. (Price $1,25.) 


ber] 


Brooklyn Election.—The five Whig Supervisors are elect~ 
ed on the General Ticket for the firat seven Wards, by the 
following vote : 

Whig. 
Jeremiah Johnson. ..1,699 
David Cooke.......1,672 





Administration. 
Joseph Sprague.... 1,633 
J. E. Commeyer.... 1,626 
Samuel H. Moser...1,659 | Peter Conover.....-1,625 
John Dikeman...... 1,657 Stephen Haynes eene 1,622 
Cyrus P. Smith.....1,652 | John Greenwood.... 1,609 
EIGHTH AND NINTH WARDS. 

T. Polhemus........ 94 | Mortimer Bergen... 107 
Average Whig vote’in the whole city 1,762; Adm. 1,730. 
The county (Chicago) Board consists of 6 Whig, 5 Adm. 
Supervisors. 


Williamsbargh, L. I., has elected Adm. Charter Officers 
by 40 to70 majority in 600 votes. 





Commander in tle West Indies, vice Vice Admiral Sir C. 
Paget, deceased. 

> Capt. Ross, the Arctic discoverer, is about to proceed 
to the Antarctic Circle—on a similar service, with the ships 
Erebus end Terror.—-Magnetic observations are the especial 
purpose of the expedition. 

i> A Hamburg paper reports the death of John Jacob 
Astor of this City, aged 80, and leaving $90,000,000. Quite 
a mistake. John Jacob has all the years attributed to him, 
and perhsps a quarter of the money; but he is not dead yet. 





Death of the Princess Charloite Napoleon..—Extract of 
a letter from Florence, dated the 4th inst.—Princess Char- 
lotte, daughter of the King Joseph Napoleon, died at Sarzanne, 
on her way from Florence to Genoa for the benefit of her 
health. Her decease has produced great regret where she 
was known, by her taste for the arts for which she possessed 
remarkable talents. Since her youth she had been in exile 
with her family, but still entertained an enthusiastic affection 
for France. She accompanied the Queen Julia, her mother, 
to Frankfort and to Brussels, till the death of Nepeleon, at 
St. Helena. She traversed the Atlantic to offer consolation 
to her father, then in the United States, the feeble state of 
health of her mother having prevented her from going. Prin- 
cess Charlotte returned to Europe in 1822, and she was soon 
united to a prince worthy of her, Prince Napoleon. His 
premature death had deeply affected her, and in her turn she 
has been suddenly taken away by the breaking of a blood- 
vessel. 

Paganini hag recently been fined in damages of 2C,000 fr. 
for having broken his engagement with the directors of La 
Casina Peganini, Paris. 





Plant Trees! Plant Trees!'—Remember, villagers, that 
if you allow this spring to pass without adorning your 
beautiful villages with thrifty ornamental trees, it will be 
twelve months before a like opportunity for performing 
such necessary work will again present itself. As you 
take pride in the place of your residence, we intreat you 
te look at this matter at once and do now what you should 
have done years ago. You will allow us to recommend 
that trees of a good size be selected. and that much earth 
be taken up with them and removed on the roots, pro- 
tecting the little fibres in their new abode. Brace up the 
trees with stakes and cleets of boards so as to protect them 
from rude boys, the winds and the cattle. Be as tender of 
your tices as you would be of your lambs, for those are 
more valnable than these, to a village ora house, or the 
road side, or a town or country. LN. H. Courier. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, March 20.—The sales on 
Thursday last were 15,000 bags, 10,000 of which were 
taken on speculation; Friday 10,000, 8000 on specula- 
tion; Saturday 3000, 700 on speculation; Monday, 6000, 
2000 on speculation; Tuesday 600, 3000 on speculation ; 
and to-day, 10,000, 3000 on speculation. There has been 
| & very extensive demand since last week, principally how- 
| ever, from speculators. In prices, American and Brazil. 
| have advanced jd to 4d, Egyptian 4d, and Surats jd per 
| lb. The import of the week amounts to 35,484 bags. 








A Printing Press beyond the Rocky Mountains'—There 
is no class of men on earth so indefatigable in their exer- 
tions us the peaceful Missionary. The Missionaries at the 


their printing presses to the Nez Perces Mission, west of 


the Rocky Mountains. ie a ac 
(GA beautiful specimen of native gold n dis- 


covered inthe mountainous region of Texas at the distance 











above named, with all the counties plainly delineated, and 
l the smaller lincs run according to the actual surveys of the 





of about 140 miles to the north-west of Bexar. It is said to 
equal the gold of Mexico and Peru in purity and fineness. 


(> Sir Thomas Harvey has been appointed British Naval . 


Sandwich Islands have it in contemplation to send one of . 
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MISCELLANEOUS.: 





APPROACH TO THE LAKE OF GLANMORE. ' 

At the distance of fifteen miles, far in the mountains, was 
the Lake of Glanmore, not often visited, of which report 
spoke highly. We set out with a guide. The fierce sun- 
> was broken by masses of white clouds, driven slowly 
by the breeze that came from Bantry Bay. The way was. at 
first, a long ascent through the mountains above Glengariff, 
by many a lonely tarn and hight; then for many miles along 
the Bay of Bantry, which merits but a portion of the praise 
generally given to it. The bold and barren Hungry Mountain 
was in front at a short distance ; the hamlets were few, and 
then a gentle descent to the village of Adrigoll, near an arm 
of the bay, so enclosed that it looked like a mimic lake. The 
wildness, yet the softness of the site of Adrigoll, is admirable. 
Its miniature church is at the mountain’s foot, a faint resem- 
blance of the exquisite village and chape! of Montreux, in the 
Canton de Vaud. The scattered cottages of Adrigoll are 
neat, whitewashed, some inhabited by farmers, and half 
shrouded in their trees. The church is recently built, has a 
tasteful and even elegant appearance, within whose walls as- 
semble about twenty Protestants; the Romish population of 
the parish is two thousand. The vicarage rears its white 
front quite alone, among the trees on the bank and close to 
the water. Turning to the right and up a long valley, the 
guide did not seem certain of the way: a farmer who came 
up, sent a shrewd and handsome Irish bey, who belonged to 
his household, to be our guide toGlanmore. This was a fine- 
looking and hospitable man, who seemed at ease in his pos- 
sessions, and pressed us earnestly to enter his house, but the 
sun was already declining. Near his house are the ruins of 
an ancient chapel, so venerated by the people that they bring 
their dead many miles to it, from mountain and glen. He 
said it was an impressive sight, the coming down the vale of 
a great company of mourners from afar eff, raising the death- 
wail as they came. They forsake their own burial-ground to 
lay the departed in this old ruin and its cemetery. Turning 
to the left, another and wilder valley opened—a thorough 
wilderness, treeless and homeless; no scattered sheep on its 
sides; it was marshy in many places from the late rains. 
The track, sometimes lost, was hardly found again, and we 
were obliged to dismount, and walk among the crags, buslics 
and pools. 

At last, from the top of the farthest hight, we saw the lone 
and beautiful Lake of Glanmore beneath. Descending the 
mountain, another valley opened on the left—a deep seclu- 
sion, whose green pastures and winding stream were darkly 
enclosed by rugged mountains. Glanmore had no welcome, 
no home for the stranger. The smoke rose from lonely cab- 
ins here and there. Its rich shore was voiceless. 
there was a dwelling, whose white walls promised a refuge 
within, could we get at it; but the windows were closed, and 
there was no sign of a fire or host in the island-home. An 
oarless boat was on the strand, and as we looked wistfully 
round, a peasant hastily approached. : 

‘Can you tell me where are the oars that belong to this 
boat, that we may row to that cottage?” 

‘Will your honor excuse my boldness; but where do you 
live when you're home?” 

“ Pour or five hundred miles off.” 

“ And is that the farthest part of England from here? and 
did your honor come by sea-water ?” 

Passing on in hope of more intelligence, in about ten min- 
utes we met another peasant, respectably clad, his blue cloak 
gracefully worn, his look kind, bis manner earnest, as indeed 
is ever the manner of the Irish peasant: no dullness or slow- 
ness of speech, or thought; the look, words, and gestures, 
mostly keep time together—sly, droll, or extravagant though 
~ be; but curiosity is a master-passion in the country 

aces. 

. “Can you tell me if there is a lodging to be got in the 
neighborhood ? ” 

“Ts it a lodgin’ your honor wants?” said the peasant. “If 


you were but going the same way with myself, to my homc }! 


up the valley, and ’twould be an honor to me.” 

“Do you live in that valley on the left, that 1 saw as we 
came down the mountain?” 

“‘Isn’t it a pleasant place 7—quite a sweet lonesome place, 
your honor. Wouldn’t we be happy to see you there!” 

“ But is there no house near by Ph 

“ And where is such a lodgin’ as Paddy Sha’s in the whole 
neighborhood 1—quite iligant, with a clane bed, and all kinds 
of meat at any hour of the day, and milk and bread also. 
Does your honor see that rock that stands by itself away from 
the water, and the red marks on the face of it near the top? 
(This was a fine mass of rock, about eighty feet high, iso- 
lated at some distance from the lake.) In the last struggle a 
chief of the rebels was taken; and r putting him todeath 
with many wounde, they hanged him off the top of the rock, 
to be a warnin’ to the rest—and his blood ’s upon the rock, 
and there it is-to this day: the winter’s storms and rains 
can’t wash it out, nor the summer’s heat dry it up.” 

Following his dizection, a quarter of a mile brought us to 
the vicinity of the dwelling. The birds of the air seemed to 
have carried matter-—a group had assembled to grect the 
stranger’s arrival—the: oldest: of whom,.a little man, whose 
hair was white, pointed with a solemn air down a little lane, 
at the end of whieh his white cottage, amidst some trees and 
green hedges, received us. How welcome was the turf fire, 


On its isle | 


blazing high! We sat down by its side, wet and weary, yet 
disposed to be happy, for we had begun to feel friendless in 
the wilderness; and a home had opened to us, even against 
hope, of the patriarch of the lake. The pigs had, perhaps, 
been ejected ; the children certainly put under cover, in cor- 
ners, cupboards, or dark places. In about a quarter of an 
hour, one head was projected, and then another, then a body 
or two crept on the floor, that had been swept with magical 
haste; at last some six or seyen little Sha’s, of Various sta- | 
ture’s and hushed voices, were in full view. 

Letters from Ireland—New Monthly Mag. 








FatHer HADN’T YOU BETTER TAKE A SHEEP TOo.—'! 

A valued friend and an able farmer, who ubout the time | 
of the temperance reform was beginuing to exert a health-| 
ful influence in the neighborhood of his residence, said to, 
his newly hired man, *‘ Jonathan, I did not think to men- 
tion to you when I hired you, that I think of trying to do} 
my work this:year without ram. How mach more must 
I give i to do without?” 

“O I don’t care much about it,” replied Jonathan; “ you 
may give me what you please.” 

“Well,” rejoined the farmer, “I will give you a sheep | 
in the fall, if you will do without?” | 

“ Agreed,” said Jonathan. 

The oldest son then said, “ Father, will you give me a| 
sheep, if I do without ram?” 

“ Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep, if you will do 
without.” 

The youngest son, a stripling, then said, “ Father, will 
you give me a sheep, if I do without?” 

“ Yes, Chandler, you shall have a sheep also, if you will , 
do without ram.” 

Presently Chandler speaks again,— 

“ Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep too ?” 

This was a poser. He hardly thought he could give up 
the ‘ good creature’-yet. But the appeal was from a source 
not to be easily disregarded. The result was, the demon 











Rum was thenceforth banished from the preinises, to the 
great joy and the ultimate happiness of all concerned. 

I inquired for many of my former acquaintances, whose | 
talents and intellectual improvements were twenty years | 
iago far above mediocrity. But, alas! some were gone to a. 
drunkard’s grave! others were tottering on the verge of 
the fatal whirlpool! 

The temperance reform came too late. How are the| 
mighty fallen! Oh, let not man trust in his own strength. | 

(N. Y. Evangelist. | 


Female Heroism.—We have several statements of the | 
tragic occurrence near Bloomsbury, of which the following ' 
secins to be the best authenticated, About nine o’clock on 
the evening of Monday, the Ist inst., Mrs. Williamson, 
who had retired to bed with her little children, (ber hus- 
band being absent from home,) observed a man attempt-! 
ing to force open one of the windows, but on her 
making some exclamation he ran away She arose and 
| fastened the windows as secure as she could, and lay down 
‘again without undressing. Shortly afier midnight the at- 
;tempt to enter the house was renewed. She then took up 
;her husband’s gun, which was loaded, and -called to the | 
‘person without, that she would certainly shoot him if he | 








\entered ; he, however, persisted, and at length succeeded | 
| in breaking the fastenings of the kitchen door. As he came | 
jin, she presented the gun throngh the door of the inner | 
jroom and snapped it at him. He seized it by the muzzle | 
and attempted to wrench it from her, but was prevented | 
from so doing by her pressing the door against it. During | 
the struggle she snapped it once or twice and at length it! 
went off. He instantly loosened his hold or the gun, and | 
ran out of the kitchen door. During the whole time he | 
did not speak a word, nor could sh2 distinguish who he} 
| was. After watching for some time, she ventured to look 
out and saw him lying about a dozen paces from the door. | 
| She then ran to the house of her father-in-law, Gen. Wil- | 
liamson, some two hundred yards distant, and gave the | 
alarm. The General and some other persons went to her’ 
house, and found the body of a young negro man, eighteen | 
or twenty years old, called Peter, a servant of the General. 
It appears that after recciving the fatal shot, which tore | 
open his breast and lacerated his heart, he had run to the | 
ard-fence, put his hands upon it, and then fell back dead. 
e was armed with a three edged club, one end of which 
was made extremely sharp. It is said that he had been at 
the house some days bofore and behaved very insolently, 
of which Mrs. Williamson complained to his master who 
either chastised him or threatened to do so, and that *he 
then threatened that he would be the death of her for it. It 
is probable, therefore, that her courage alone preserved 
her own life, and perhaps the lives of her children. 
[Belvidere Apollo. 


{ 
' 








> A nest of counterfeiters, or rather alterers, of genu 
ine notes was broken up at Philadelphia on Wednesday. 
They were taken in the act. ‘The chief of the is said 
to be a German, who has been but a short time in this 
country. 








Mr. Eowarp Muceris hereby appointed an Agent for’'The New 














Yorker, to travel ip the New-England States. 
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fAarcied, 

On the 10th inst. Rev. John M. Krebs, of Now-York, té Ellen D. W. 
Chambers, of Newburgh. 

Also, at Baltimore, Merriken Bond; of Ohio, to Ellen E. Bond, of 
Baltimore. 

On the 15th, John &. Bulkley to Anne May, both of this i 

On the 16th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Elbert Seeley to eline 
won the 26th ult, Liew, W. Wilk U Mary &. daugh 

n the 26th ult. Lieut. ° inson, U.S, N. to 8. d - 

ter of Isaac Middleton, of Baltimore. . 

At St. Johns, N. B., William H. Scott, of New-York, to Maria Now- 
lin, of St. Johns. 


Died, 
On the 13th inst. Ezekiel Dodge, aged 72 years, 
Also, Susannah, wife of Gurdon Buck, pet oy 56, 
Also, John Barnes, aged 38, 
On the 14th, Eunice, wife of Ezra Collinge, aged 56. 
On the 15th, Johannah, relict of the late John O'Connor, aged 72 
On the 12th, at Rome, Oncida County, Catharine, wife of Heary 


{ wo = aged 68. 


At Philadelphia, William Livingston, of Nashville, Tenn. 


a 
aS (yoy WORKS, imported by WILEY 

& PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, New-York :—In super royal 8ye. 
each part containing an entire play, with about 30 engravings, 

- send pbc nem EDITION OF wn nent 

¢ notes notices embrace every su at appears 

to be investigated for the complcte informaffn of the eoten The 
almost endless variety of objects presented in the text will call for the 
best assistance that the Editor can ure from gentlemen conversant 
with particular departments, In the design and engraving of Wood 
Cuts, the most eminent artists are employed. The same desire will 
preside over the artistical as the literary departmert—namely, to pro- 
duce an edition of Shakspeare that, whilst it may be more interesting 
to the general reader, as well as more attractive as a work of art, than 
any which has yet been published, shall aim at the most complete ar- 
curacy ; and thus offcr a not uaworthy tribute to the great Poet, whieh 
may be acceptable not only to England, but to every country where his 
works are welcomed as the universal property of the civilized world. 
To be completed in 44 Monthly Parts. 

The following arc published :—* Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ King 
John,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ * Love's Labor Lost,’ and ‘ Richard II,’ 

Equally remarkable as a work of art and as rendering even Shak- 
speare a new bouk by its admirable commentaries, this beautiful edi- 
tion richly deserves a place in evory library. It is imported excla- 
sively by Wiley & Putnam for the United States, 

In super royal 8yo, parts, with 25 engravings in each, a new trans- 
lation of the 

TALES OF A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; 
known as the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; with copious Notes. 
By E. W. Lane, author ef ‘An Account of the Modern Soran 
Illustrated with many hundred wood cuts, engraved by the 7 
lish artists, after original designs by William Harvey. The work w 
form three volumes. ‘The first is now ready. 

THE HEADS OF THE PEOPLE, 

Taken off by Quizzfizz, Each Number contains four Heads, with 
letter-press by Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, 8. Lover, Crowquill, and 
eoenal of the most popular writers of the day. Tho plates are done 
ina superior style. Price 25 cents only ' 

No. |. contains ‘ The Dress-Muker,’ ‘he Diner-Out,’ ‘ The Stock- 
Broker, and ‘'The Lawyer’s Clerk.’ No. IL. contains ‘The Lion of = 
Party,’ ‘The Medical Student,’ ‘The Maid of All-work,’ and od 
Fashionable Physician.’ No. III. contains * The —_ Child,’ ‘ 
Beadle of the Parish,’ ‘ The Old Lord,’ and ‘ The en-Draper's As- 
sistant.’ No. 1V. contains ‘ The Parlor Orator, * The Landlady,’ ‘The 
Auctioneer,’ and ‘ The Monthly Nurse.’ 

“ Nothing can be more original and life-like.”"—London Courier. 

GRE=CE, 
Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, by Christopher Wordsworth, 
D. D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Head Master of 
Barrow School, author of a* Journal of a Residonec in Athens and At- 
tica,’ &c. &c. 

The object of the work will be, to render a topographical descrip~ 
tion of Greece the medium for illustrations derived from the history, _ 











r number. 


|| mythology, antiquities and art of that people. For this purpose the 


country itself will first be treated, with a special regard to its physical 
and geographical details ; and with their delineation it is inte: to 
interweave a reference to those other objects of interest w form 
the peculiar characteristics of each individual In order to 
execute this design with greater success, a scrivs of pictorial embel- 
lishments of great costliness and beauty will be copiously in rsed, 
with the view of giving additional light an@ vividness to these illus- 
trations. The work will be completed in about twelve monthly parts, 
cach containing two large and highly finished landscapes, engraved on 
steel; and about twenty engravings on wood, illustrative of the topo- 
graphy, ruins, monuments, medals, coins, and scenery of the country, 
will be introduced with the letter-press. The first part will ml etrd 
on the 3ist of March, anda part will be published every month ull 
completed, The'price wi!! be half-a-crown cach. 
London: Published by Wm. &. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row. 
april 20. WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway, New-York. 


BOOKS, on Architecture, Cabinet Making, Engincering, 
Railways, Steam, Manufactures and Arts, Fine Arts, Books of 
Prints, Geology, Botany, Conchology, Chemistry, Agriculture, Miscel- 
laneous and Classical Literature, Theology, etc. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN setae AND ime 9 
No. 161 Broadway, New-York, and ernoster-row, w 
respectfully invite the nitention of selentifie, theological, and literary 
men’ generally, to their extensive and choice stock of Foreign and 
American Books, They would also beg to refer to their facilities for 
attending to orders fer European Books of all kinds, both from Eng- 
land and the Continent, with promptness and expedition, and on the 
most favorable terms. Having lished a branch in London, con- 
ducted under the same firm as in Now-York, by one of the partners 
well ted with the English Book-markot, they are enabled to 
supply all the new publications, both in large and small quantities, in 
better season and at lower prices than thoy have heretofore been im- 

ried. 

Pespecial attention given to books for Universitivs and Incorporated 
Institutions, which will be supplied, free of duty, at a small commis- 
sion on the London wholesale prices. Second-hand books ured 
tron tho diheary gaten, ote. ond catalogues furnished tor ssloction. The 
Magazines Periodicals of every descripti Sprworded segulasiy 
ois vee packet of the Ist of ° 
the day of publication in Hequesgers be ceyry pocket. 
Amorican Publications received on sale in jon. 

Ameriean géntlemen visiting London will find as above, Ne 67 Pa- 
ternoster-row, the various New-York *s r _ 

april 





Names, References to Lod &ey . 
to furnish any information at his command. 
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I REMEMBER HOW MY CHILDHOOD FLEETED BY. 
THE WORDS BY WINTHROP M. PRAED, ESQ.—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY MRS: EDWARD FITZGERALD. 








Con Espress. 


member, I remember, How childhood flected by— The 
my 


: are neo signs Sam aw plensuses net now, at ee > 


mirth of its December, And the . its Ja-ly. 
wi 


SECOND VERSE. 

Then the bowers, then the bowers, Gems to-night, love, gems to-night, love, 
Where as blithe as blithe could be, Are gleaming in my hair; 

And all their radiant flowers But they are not half so bright, love, 
Were coronals for me: As childhood’s roses were. 











of its December, And the 
wa 


of its Ju-ly; my brow on my brow, 
rmth ie ’ 


were: I re-member, I remember, How childhood 
my 


by, 
fleet-cd 





THIRD VERSE. 

I was merry, I was merry, Now I’ve you, love, now I’ ve you, love, 
When my little lovers came— To kneel before me, there; 

With a lily, or a cherry, But you know you ’re not so true, love, 
Or a new invented game: As childhood’s lovers were. 








